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Foreword 

IT  was  felt  that  some  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  2/2nd 
City    of    London  Field   Ambulance  during  the   period  of  the 
War   would   prove   interesting   to    all    those  who   had   been 
associated    with    the    unit    during   that    time.      Even    those 
members  who  had    been  fortunate  enough    to  stay   the  whole 
course — a  strenuous  one  indeed — would  have  some  facts  told 
them   of  which  they  were  probably  unaware,  and  others  who 
had  fallen  by  the  wayside  would  learn  what  they  had  missed. 
It    has    been    the    endeavour    of    the    Editorial   Committee   to 
place  a  full  story  before  its  readers,  without  at  the  same  time 
entering  into  too  much  detail. 

A  register  of  all  those  who  have  been  members  of  the  unit 
is  attached,  and  this  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist  the  reunion  of  many 
friends  who  have  been  parted  by  the  ruthless  vagaries  of  P.U.O. 
or  enemy  action. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  accorded  to  Privates 
Hendy  and  Pateman,  Sergeant  Kay  and  Sergt. -Major  Jones, 
for  their  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

H.  G.  L.  HAYNES,  Lieut.-Colonel. 
O/C.  2/2nd  City  of  London  Field  Ambulance. 

March  31,  1919. 


Chapter  I 


Formation  of  the 
Ambulance 


HE  First,  Second,  and  Third  London  (City  of 
London)  Field  Ambulances  were  formed,  when 
the  Territorial  system  was  introduced  in  1908, 
from  existing  bodies  of  R.A.M.C.  Volunteers.  It 
was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  that 
these  '  First  Line '  units  were  increased  by 
'  Reserve  '  or  '  Second  Line '  units.  Then,  near 
the  end  of  August,  1914,  recruiting  was  opened 
for  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  London  (Reserve)  City 
of  London  Field  Ambulances,  at  the  R.A.M.C. 
Territorial  Depot,  ist  London  Division,  which 
was  situated  at  the  Duke  of  York's  School, 
Chelsea.  Much  work  had  already  been  done  there  in  recruiting 
men  as  reserves  for  the  First  Line  Ambulances,  and  when  a  start 
was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  new  units  there  were  plenty 
of  recruits. 

The  Depot  staff  at  Chelsea  consisted  of  Major  J.  Masters, 
Sergt.-Major  J.  James,  and  Q.M.-Sergt.  J.  D.  Chapman,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  enlistment,  training,  and  equipping  of 
the  new  Field  Ambulances.  By  the  middle  of  September  the 
units  were  practically  complete  as  far  as  rank  and  file  were 
concerned,  while  a  school  of  instruction  for  officers  had  been 
established.  At  this  period  the  units  were  under  the  command 
of  Major  Masters,  but  decentralisation  began  with  the  arrival 
from  the  first  line  units  of  Capt. 
C.  Brebner  (afterwards  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Brebner),  Major  J.  V. 
Sinclair  (later  Lieut.-Colonel 
Sinclair),  and  Capt.  G.  L.  L. 
Lawson  (afterwards  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Lawson),  who  were 
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posted  to  the  ist,  the  2nd,  and  the  3rd  Field  Ambulances 
respectively.  Throughout  these  latter  months  of  1914  the  Ambu- 
lances were  equipped  with  material  obtained  from  civil  sources. 
The  transport  was  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  ranging  from  coal 
and  bakers'  carts  to  municipal  watercarts.  For  these  drivers 
were  found,  and  many  a  man  who  had  never  touched  anything 
more  horsey  than  a  bicycle  found  himself  handling  the  reins 
from  the  box  of  one  of  these  alienated  vehicles. 

Training  and  equipping  went  forward  and,  in  addition  to 
supplying  heavy  drafts  to  the  first  line  Ambulances,  many  men 
were  trained  for  water  duties,  and  as  masseurs  and  chiropodists. 
About  this  time  (November)  the  three  units  were  inspected  by 
General  Pole  Carew.  During  December  they  were  renamed 
the  2/ist,  the  2/2nd,  and  the  2/3rd  London  (City  of  London) 
Field  Ambulances,  which  distinctive  names  they  retained 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  subsequent  service.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  they  came  definitely  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Brebner,  Major  Sinclair  and  Major  Masters  respectively. 
Separate  careers  having  been  decided  upon,  the  units  left 
Chelsea,  the  '  Firsts  '  going  to  Crowborough,  the  '  Seconds  '  to 
Lindfield  and  the  '  Thirds  '  to  Maresfield. 

At  Lindfield  the  '  Second-Seconds,'  as  they  were  now  gener- 
ally called,  settled  down  to  a  spell  of  detached  existence.  It 
was  a  happy  time,  for,  while  the  training  went  on  and  the  unit 
began  to  find  its  feet,  there  was  leisure  and  convenience  for 
sports  of  all  kinds.  The  relations  between  the  unit  and  the 
people  of  the  village  were  particularly  cordial,  and,  with  the 
freshness  of  the  spring  and  summer  weather  in  such  a  glorious 
countryside,  all  were  enriched  with  pleasant  and  lasting  memories. 
The  usual  drills  and  lectures  were  continued  and,  the  Ambulance 
being  attached  to  a  division,  brigade 
and  isolation  hospitals  were  opened. 
Here,  too,  the  band  was  organised  in 
January  by  Drum-Major  Berg,  the 
instruments  being  presented  about 
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the  end  of  the  month  by  the  late 
W.  A.  Sturdee,  Esq.,  of  Paxill 
Park.  The  drums  first  appeared,  to 
the  surprise  of  Colonel  Sinclair,  on 
a  Sunday  morning  Church  Parade. 
From  this  time  the  band  was  a 
constant  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
unit. 

At  length  the  time  came  for 
leaving  Lindfield,  and  in  June  of 
1915  we  moved  to  Norwich,  where  hospitals  were  run  as  before. 
Here  a  re-organisation  took  place,  the  '  Home  Service  '  men 
being  separated  from  those  who  had  volunteered  for  foreign 
service.  The  latter  moved  away  in  July  to  Ipswich,  leaving 
the  *  Home  Service '  men  behind.  At  Ipswich,  Capt.  Phillips 
assumed  temporary  command  and  Staff-Sergt.  Sherwood  became 
Sergeant- Major.  The  strength  was  made  up  again  with  new 
drafts  and  training  went  forward,  including  the  well-remembered 
night  manoeuvres  on  Martlesham  Heath.  While  working  on 
this  heath  the  unit  suffered  its  first  casualties,  when,  during  a 
violent  storm,  Pte.  Woodliffe  was  killed  by  lightning  and  many 
others  were  injured. 

In  this  period  we  were  definitely  attached,  along  with  the 
other  second  line  Ambulances,  to  the  58th  Division.  In 
November  the  transport  men,  who,  like  the  rest,  had  enlisted 
in  the  R.A.M.C.,  were  transferred  to  the  A.S.C.,  but  remained 
with  the  unit.  As  time  went  on  rumours  were  heard  of 
foreign  service.  Major  E.  C.  Montgomery  Smith  came  to  us 
from  the  first  line  unit,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  France, 
and  assumed  command,  while  Lieut,  and  Quartermaster  James 
also  joined.  The  rumours  began  to  materialise  and  by  Decem- 
ber we  were  beginning  to  receive  our  foreign  service  equipment, 
which  included  a  complete  change  of  medical  and  surgical 
material,  as  well  as  new  wagons — these  comprising  regulation 
horse  ambulances,  G.S.  wagons,  limbers  and  water-carts. 
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Christmas  was  spent  at  Ipswich,  the  usual  leaves  being 
allowed,  and  from  the  end  of  January  onwards  we  received 
foreign  service  leave.  Finally,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Smith,  and  with  Capt.  Williams,  Major  French  and 
Capt.  Haynes  in  charge  of  '  A,'  '  B,'  and  '  C  '  Sections  respec- 
tively, the  unit  moved  from  Ipswich,  leaving  the  58th  Division 
behind.  All  the  three  second  line  Ambulances  were  going  out 
together  to  the  56th  Division,  which  was  now  to  be  formed  in 
France,  and  in  the  very  early  hours  of  February  21,  1916,  the 
Ambulance  assembled  and  entrained  at  Ipswich  Station  for 
Southampton.  From  this  port  we  sailed  on  the  same  evening. 


Chapter  II 


In  France: 
Settling  Down 


N  the  morning  of  February  22nd  the  Ambu- 
lance landed  at  Le  Havre,  and,  after  a  cheer- 
less wait  while  the  wagons  and  equipment 
were  unloaded,  marched  through  the  dingy 
docks  to  a  rest  camp.  The  band  instruments, 
which  had  been  smuggled  across  in  the 
ambulance  wagons,  were  now  brought  to 
light,  and  we  moved  along  to  the  strains  of 
the  '  Marseillaise.'  The  weather  was  cold 
and  snow  was  falling,  so  that  our  first  sight 
of  the  long  lines  of  tents,  standing  like  islands 
in  a  sea  of  snow  and  mud,  was  anything  but 
comforting.  As  he  picked  his  way  [gingerly 
along  the  duck-board  causeways,  many  a 
man  began  to  wonder  whether  the  term  '  rest 
camp  '  was  not  something  of  an  ironic  joke,  but  for  all  the 
discomfort  of  the  damp  and  crowded  tents  it  was  felt  that  our 
adventure  had  really  started.  We  looked  round  for  the  warmest 
places  in  the  camp  and  waited  patiently  for  the  next  move, 
which  came  surely  enough  in  two  days'  time. 

Another  march  brought  us  to  the  station,  and  there  we 
first  made  acquaintance  with  the  strange  fact  that  a  cattle- 
truck  fitted  to  hold  '  huit  chevaux '  was  equally  able  to  carry 
'  quarante  hommes.*  It  was  an  equation  that  had  never  struck 
us  before,  but  it  was  a  fact  destined  to  sink  well  into  mind. 
After  the  lengthy  process  of  loading  the  horses  and  wagons  on 
to  the  train  the  journey  was  started.  That  wintry  journey  in 
the  trucks,  where  we  lay  in  a  kind  of  human  mosaic  on  the 
floor,  was  a  real  event.  By  turns  the  men  lay  or  sat  or  stood, 
slept,  talked,  played  cards,  or  read  for  hour  after  hour,  opening 
the  door  occasionally  to  look  out  on  the  country-side  with  its 
snow-sprinkled  fields,  its  quiet  villages  and  black  trees  showing 
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bare  against  the  grey  skies.  Our  curiosity  was  lively  enough  ;  for 
most  of  us  it  was  a  journey  into  the  unknown,  perhaps  to  that 
dim,  remote  region  we  had  read  and  heard  of  as  '  The  Line. '  Had 
not  our  sergeant-major,  too,  said  that  we  were  going  right  up  into 
the  thick  of  it,  to  see  things  that  we  had  never  seen  before  ? 

Meantime,  though  we  were  certainly  beginning  to  see  things 
we  had  never  seen  before,  we  were  seeing  them  very,  very 
slowly.  In  the  characteristic  manner  of  troop  trains  this  one 
had  frequent  stops,  or,  rather,  it  had  occasional  movements. 
The  uncertainty  of  these  periods  of  rest  and  activity  lent  a 
flavour  of  adventure  to  what,  in  the  old  days  at  home,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  experiences. 
Certainly,  in  those  hours  we  learned  more  of  the  true  inwardness 
of  railway  travelling  than  the  subject  had  ever  seemed  to  hold 
before.  The  train  would  amble  along  for  a  short  time  at  a 
steady-going  jog-trot  pace,  then  would  come  the  harsh  grinding 
of  the  brakes,  and  the  pace  would  slacken  into  a  dead  stop.  It 
was  no  good  expostulating.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
until,  after  an  appropriate  delay,  a  shiver  would  run  through 
the  long  line  of  trucks,  a  little  motion  would  creep  into  the  wheels, 
and,  grunting  and  panting,  off  she  would  start.  The  first  halt 
or  two  were  hardly  noticed,  but,  as  the  practice  continued, 
everybody  began  to  realise  that  he  was  up  against  a  new 
phenomenon.  Truly,  we  were  learning. 

During  the  journey  several  men  opened  acquaintance  with 
the  French  nation,  hailing  passing  damsels  with  London  varia- 
tions of  '  Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle  !  '  in  fond  efforts  to  further 
the  Entente  Cordiale.  However,  this  journey  like  all  others  had 
its  end.  At  length  we  steamed  into  a  siding  and  stopped,  to  be 
assured  that  we  were  home  at  last. 

The  station  was  Pont  Remy.  The  loading  operations  were 
reversed  and  the  unit  left  the  station  to  be  met  by  Colonel 
(now  Major-General)  J.  B.  Wilson,  the  A.D.M.S.  of  the  Division, 
clad  in  oilskins  and  sou'wester,  who  seemed  much  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  the  band.  '  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  '  what  the 
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dickens  the  General  will  say  to  your  having  a  band  !  '  Later 
events  proved,  however,  that  the  G.O.C.  was  by  no  means 
displeased.  We  then  marched  to  billets  in  the  adjoining  village 
of  Liercourt.  On  seeing  these,  our  first  billets  in  France,  we 
received  another  lesson  in  active  service,  but  the  unit  was 
learning  rapidly  and  after  the  last  few  days  all  were  beginning 
to  feel  decidedly  old  in  the  ways  of  soldiering.  So,  when  shown 
to  the  ragged  lofts  and  barns  and  told  to  make  ourselves  at 
home,  we  were  more  pained  than  surprised,  as  we  noted  ruefully 
that  where  the  snow  found  no  way  through  the  perforated  mud 
walls  the  wind  was  more  successful.  Still  for  the  first  time  we 
were  really  in  France,  living  under  French  roofs  and  behind 
French  walls,  with  liberty  to  look  round  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  French  people.  In  the  evening  most  of  the  men 
drank  their  first  of  the  vaunted  wines  of  France,  or  sampled 
their  first  French  coffee,  cigarettes  and  matches,  all  of  which 
were  distinct  experiences.  Here,  too,  many  a  man  laid  the 
basis  of  his  subsequent  fluency  in  the  language,  for  right  from 
the  beginning  it  was  plainly  necessary  to  know  the  significance  of 
terms  like  '  nahpooh  '  and  '  combien.'  With  the  addition  of  such 
other  words  as  '  vin-blanc,'  '  vin-rouge,'  '  biere,'  '  allumette '  and 
'  bougie,'  a  useful  little  vocabulary  was  acquired  by  everyone. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  27th,  the  Ambulance  paraded  before 
the  school  which  had  been  used  as  headquarters,  and  started 
on  its  first  trek.  The  snow  still  lay  over  the  fields  and  on  the 
roads,  as,  with  the  band  playing,  the  unit  left  the  village.  The 
road  was  difficult  and  there  were  many  cold  and  irritating 
delays,  so  that  as  the  day  wore  on  and  village  after  village  was 
passed  we  began  to  look  anxiously  to  the  end  of  the  march. 
At  last  the  end  came,  and  just  before  darkness  settled  down 
we  entered  our  new  village.  The 
billets  were  again  scattered,  and  ^=JL 
the  sections  found  themselves  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  Acquaint- 
ance was  renewed  with  French 
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barns,  with  their  ingenious  methods  of  ventilation,  and  again 
we  sought  out  cafes  where  coffee  might  be  sipped  in  comparative 
comfort.  Though  most  of  us  had  been  forewarned  in  England 
about  the  quality  of  French  beer,  it  was  here  that  we  found  out 
its  '  incorporeality '  with  all  the  freshness  of  an  original  discovery. 

After  several  days  we  learned  to  know  Brucamps  well,  and, 
frost  and  snow  continuing,  we  learned  still  more  of  the  art  of 
making  the  best  of  unpromising  circumstances.  All  the  time, 
however,  it  was  felt  that  this,  discomforting  as  it  was,  was  not 
the  real  thing.  Saving  the  presence  of  the  troops,  for  others  of 
our  56th  Division  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  everything  appeared 
to  be  normal  ;  men  and  women  went  about  their  work  as 
they  had  always  done,  and  they  could  tell  us  little  of  the  war. 

The  unit  stayed  in  Brucamps  for  a  fortnight,  receiving  here 
its  complement  of  motor  ambulance  cars,  five  Sunbeams  and 
two  Fords.  Then  we  set  out  with  the  brigade  towards  Doullens, 
which  was  reached  after  an  arduous  march.  Three  days  later 
another  long  trek  brought  us  to  Lignereuil,  from  where  on  the 
next  day  we  moved  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Liencourt. 
Here  the  Ambulance  found  its  first  real  job  in  running  a 
Divisional  Rest  Camp.  Since  this  camp  occupied  some  place  in 
the  early  history  of  the  unit  as  a  training-ground  for  subsequent 
work,  it  is  worth  a  little  in  the  way  of  description. 

The  hospital  lay  in  a  field  enclosed  by  hedges,  and  comprised 
four  large  '  Adrian  '  huts  and  a  cookhouse.  There  were  road- 
ways and  footpaths  elegantly  bordered  with  sticks  bent  in  the 
form  of  hoops,  and  evidently  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  fatigues  for  the  idle  soldiery,  for  each  night  the  wind 
or  the  errant  feet  of  careless  troops  would  bring  down  a  good 
proportion  of  the  sticks,  leaving  far  more  blank  files  than  could 
be  tolerated  in  any  well-organised  unit.  Each  morning,  there- 
fore, a  working  party  was  necessary  to  restore  the  pristine 
regularity  of  this  hoop  bordering,  thus  affording  valuable 
training  in  patience.  A  good  deal  of  work  was  done  at  this 
camp,  for,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  some  hundreds  of  sick 
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men,  the  paths  were  improved  and  new  ones  made  with  bricks 
and  tins,  a  new  orderly  room  was  built,  and  a  residential  district 
of  tents  (with  a  main  roadway  known  as  the  '  Scaby  Glide  ') 
was  opened  for  the  skin  cases.  The  sanitary  squad,  under 
Corporal  Hutchinson,  started  on  its  incineratorial  career  by 
erecting  two  incinerators  in  the  universal  round  or  peel  tower 
style  of  architecture.  On  the  aesthetic  side  the  flower-beds 
were  trimmed  and  flowers  were  planted,  including  the  wild 
daffodils  from  the  fields  about,  while  at  the  entrance  gateway 
the  City  of  London  coat  of  arms  was  worked  on  the  ground 
in  a  mosaic  of  red  and  white — brick  and  chalk.  Even  the 
cookhouse  began  to  wear  a  rural  air,  for  just  before  we  left 
rustic  arbours  were  built,  and  the  steam  from  seething  dixies 
showed  through  a  network  of  branches.  Besides  all  these 
activities  transport  lines  were  started,  many  loads  of  brick  and 
chalk  being  carted  for  the  purpose.  Naturally  this  work  meant 
fatigues,  and  the  '  brick  '  and  '  chalk  '  fatigues  were  recognised 
factors  of  the  day.  Bricklayers  too  were  in  great  demand,  so 
that  many  a  man  discovered  to  himself  and  to  the  world  a 
latent  and  unsuspected  talent  in  that  direction.  Most  men  will 
remember  the  daily  water  fatigue  when  a  great  barrel  mounted 
on  an  old  French  cart  would  be  taken  on  a  journey  of  several 
kilometres  to  be  filled  from  a  running  stream. 

At  first  we  were  billeted  in  the  huts,  until  as  they  were 
required  for  patients  we  moved  to  barns 
and  lofts  in  the  village.  At  Liencourt 
we  began  to  make  headway  in  our 
acquaintance  with  the  French  people. 
Some  of  the  men,  lucky  in  speaking 
the  language,  were  able  to  get  plenty 
of  civilian  comfort,  while  others,  with 
a  smaller  equipment  of  speech,  made 
themselves  well  at  home  in  the  cafes. 
The  Ambulance  stayed  here  until  the 
6th  of  May,  and  in  the  latter  weeks  it  was 
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possible  to  enjoy  the  surrounding  country,  with  the  extensive 
cultivated  fields  and  broad  stretches  of  woodland.  Just  before 
moving  away  we  bivouacked  in  an  orchard,  whose  wealth  of 
pink  and  white  blossom  lives  yet  in  fragrant  memories. 

Altogether  it  was  a  time  of  both  work  and  play,  and  of 
certain  activities  that  could  not  strictly  be  placed  under  either 
heading,  for  it  was  here  that  we  learned  that  picking  up  match 
sticks,  cigarette  ends  and  microscopic  bits  of  paper  was  an 
essential  part  of  active  service  in  France.  Few  men  had  pictured 
this  sort  of  thing  as  their  contribution  towards  winning  the 
war,  but — we  were  still  learning  !  There  were  nursing,  building, 
digging,  sports,  concerts,  and  novelties  like  the  new  canteen, 
gas  masks,  and  the  new  valises,  which  latter  were  issued  in 
place  of  the  much-abused  Slade-Wallace  equipment.  If  there 
was  no  war  there  was  at  least  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  Arras 
guns,  sounding  strangely  in  the  peace  and  quietness  of  Liencourt. 
Several  of  our  men  had  been  up  to  Arras  and  brought  back 
strange  stories  of  the  stricken  city.  Parties  had  been  attached 
to  the  1 5th  and  4$rd  Field  Ambulances,  and  some  of  the  men 
had  worked  as  stretcher-bearers  at  the  regimental  aid  posts, 
while  others  had  assisted  in  the  dressing  stations.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  '  2/2nds  '  men  had  been  in  the  line,  and  the 
shell  fire,  the  aeroplane  fighting,  and  above  all  perhaps  the 
subterranean  life  of  Arras,  had  the  strange  interest  of  fresh 
experience.  Most  of  us,  however,  as  we  looked  round  on  the 
green  fields  about  us,  found  those  other  facts  hard  to  realise. 
It  was  not  yet  time  for  the  unit  to  know  war. 


Chapter  III 


Earliest  Impressions 
of  the  Line 


T  was  already  afternoon  when  the  Ambulance 
started  away  from  Liencourt,  so  evidently  the  march 
*!5&  was  not  to  be  very  long.  Once  again  the  men 
were  wondering  what  the  day  would  bring, 
whether  it  would  still  be  the  tranquillity  of 
the  village  we  had  just  left  or  the  noise  and 
desolation  of  the  line.  Dusk  was  falling  as 
we  reached  St.  Amand,  and  we  soon  moved 
into  the  billets,  leaving  fuller  exploration  until 
the  morning.  In  the  daylight  a  system  of 
trenches  was  discovered  on  the  doorstep,  as  it 
were,  running  behind  the  farm  building  which 
was  used  as  the  hospital.  We  made  minute 
examination  of  these  carefully  prepared  ditches,  but  they  seemed 
strangely  perfect  ;  it  was  evident  that  they  formed  part  of  some 
reserve  line.  The  real  line  was  three  or  four  miles  away,  but 
the  presence  of  some  large  howitzers  belied  the  quiet,  everyday 
aspect  of  the  village. 

The  opening  of  the  hospital  brought  the  usual  round  of 
duties  and  fatigues.  In  leisure  hours  the  village  was  ranged 
for  the  customary  comforts  which  were  not  found  wanting, 
and  so  we  settled  down,  but  not  with  complacence,  for  rumour, 
always  active  in  one  direction  or  another,  turned  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  '  something  '  was  going  to  happen  '  soon.' 

On  May  I5th  a  party  of  men  was  warned  to  go  up  the  line 
for  digging.  Soon  all  were  busy  packing  their  kits,  with  the 
usual  noise  and  confusion.  We  were  just  beginning  to  discover 
how  easy  it  was,  after  even  a  few  days,  to  accumulate  a  heap 
of  things  that  must  be  sadly  relinquished  on  marching  away. 
The  party  moved  off  in  the  evening,  passing  through  Souastre 
to  Sailly-au-Bois,  from  where  the  road  crossed  an  open  plain. 
Here,  having  been  warned  of  danger,  we  broke  up  into  twos 
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and  threes  and  then  went  forward.  The  light  was  just  enough 
to  diffuse  all  detail  into  vagueness,  so  that  one  might  have 
been  on  an  English  common.  Dim  fields  stretched  uncertainly 
into  dimmer  distances  ;  the  clumps  of  trees  made  massive 
shadows  ;  and  always  the  road  shone  white  ahead.  Nothing 
happened  by  the  way,  and  Hebuterne  was  reached  about  nine 
o'clock.  We  were  soon  shown  into  billets,  one  of  which  was 
a  long,  tunnel-like  cellar  under  some  farm  buildings,  marked 
up  as  '  The  Grotto '  and  used  for  religious  services.  Its 
sanctity,  however,  was  no  bar  to  sleep,  and  the  men  down  there 
were  troubled  little  by  the  bombardment  of  the  early  morning. 

The  division  was  now  in  the  line  and  the  '  Firsts  '  were 
running  the  dressing  station  in  a  house  and  cellar.  Our  job 
was  to  make  dugouts  in  the  garden  behind,  in  order  to  improve 
the  accommodation  for  the  wounded.  A  night  and  a  day  shift 
were  organised  and  the  work  went  forward.  During  the  night 
there  had  been  several  casualties,  and  there  was  sad  evidence 
of  this  in  the  cemetery  behind  the  dressing  station  where  men 
were  digging  graves  for  their  fallen  comrades.  This  cemetery 
was  of  the  type  known  so  well  to  all  who  have  served  in  France  ; 
it  had  the  same  long  lines  of  graves  marked  by  the  same  little 
wooden  crosses,  bearing  the  name  and  unit  and  the  date  of  death 
of  every  man,  saving  only  the  few  who  rested  there  unknown. 
These  affairs  of  death  seemed  to  happen  in  so  quiet  and  common 
a  way  that  one  rubbed  eyes  to  know  whether  it  was  not  simply 
the  everyday  course  of  the  world.  Many  a  man  was  surprised 
to  find  how  comparatively  easily  he  slipped  into  the  way  of  taking 
for  granted  this  abnormal  sphere  of  living — and  dying.  Without 
some  such  natural  adaptability,  however,  the  conditions  of  war 
would  drive  every  soldier  mad. 

No  civil  population  was  left  in  the  shattered  village  ;  none 
but  soldiers  moved  through  the  streets  and  passed  through  the 
broken  houses.  The  great  church  was  in  ruins,  its  gaunt  round 
tower  sheltering  nothing  more  than  swallows  and  sparrows  and 
starlings,  all  of  them  busy  about  their  nesting.  The  bell,  bearing 
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the  date  of  1861,  had  been  saved  and 
rested  on  the  ground.  Along  the  main 
street  was  a  strip  of  grass,  with  a 
double  row  of  lime  trees  trimmed  and 
interwoven  into  leafy  screens.  At  one 
end  of  this  avenue  was  the  church,  at 
the  other  a  little  chapel  or  shrine  be- 
yond which  was  a  pond  fringed  with 
tall  and  ragged  birches.  The  single 
chamber  of  the  shrine  was  occupied 
by  an  infantry  guard,  and  the  altar 
now  held  nothing  more  than  soldiers' 
gear.  The  communication  trenches 
started  from  the  streets  and  the  firing 
trenches  were  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  away.  Apart  from  the  trenches 
the  village  had  a  life  of  its  own,  for 
fatigue  parties  moved  about  with  wood  and  materials  for  further 
burrowing,  perhaps  a  company  went  along  with  spades,  or  a  slow 
group  passed  along  with  a  flag-covered  something  that  a  few 
hours  ago  had  been  one  of  themselves. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  first  felt  the  atmosphere  of  the  line. 
We  grew  more  accustomed  to  wearing  the  steel  helmets  which 
had  just  been  issued  to  us.  More  than  one  man  even  spent 
some  of  his  leisure  in  the  trenches,  while  the  night  workers 
learned  through  a  few  practical  experiences  to  respect  the  habits 
of  the  machine-gun  bullet.  When  they  retired  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  it  was  to  the  music  of  rattling  machine 
guns  and  the  sharp  snapping  of  the  eighteen-pounders,  with 
the  occasional  deep  booming  of  the  larger  guns.  Over  the 
line  star  shell  after  star  shell  rose  , 

and  flared  for  a  moment,  looking  -/ 

uncannily  near,  then  sank  again 
to  nothingness. 

A  week  or  more   later   came 
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the  first  experience  of  bearing  in  the  trenches,  when  a  party  of 
bearers  went  up  to  help  in  a  night  adventure.  A  new  trench 
was  to  be  dug  in  advance  of  the  front  line,  so  that  stretcher  parties 
were  needed  for  the  emergency.  The  working  party — a  whole 
brigade — was  untouched  on  the  first  night,  but  on  the  second  night 
the  Germans  opened  fire  and  several  of  the  party  were  hit  and  had 
to  be  carried  over  the  top  to  the  original  front  line,  from  where 
they  were  taken  in  safer  fashion  to  the  dressing  station. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  headquarters  still  remaining 
at  St.  Amand,  another  party  was  building  a  camp  of  hutments 
near  Couin.  They  started  in  an  open  field  of  clover  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  main  dressing  station  was  well  on  the  way  to 
completion.  A  small  party  also  worked  during  the  latter  part  of 
June  in  Bayencourt,  where  they  helped  to  dig  a  dressing  station 
for  a  heavy  artillery  brigade.  Here  there  was  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  work  of  the  artillery.  '  Nine-two '  and  eight- 
inch  howitzers  were  hidden  in  the  green  orchards,  from  which 
secluded  retreats  they  spoke  out  heavily  at  times.  Again  one  noted 
the  methodical,  everyday  manner  of  working  :  just  a  few  sharp 
words  of  command  and  the  shell  was  sent  away  on  its  long  flight. 
On  June  i8th  the  Ambulance  left  St.  Amand  for  a  point  in 
the  open  country  between  Souastre  and  Couin.  We  had  no 
hospital  to  run  here  and  all  the  tents  were  used  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  unit.  By  this  time  everybody  knew  of  the 
impending  battle,  for,  if  nothing  had  been  said  explicitly,  the 
preparations  were  too  obvious  to  have  any  other  meaning. 

When  in  those  last  days  of  June  the 
unit  was  paraded  and  addressed  by  the 
Colonel,  it  was  felt  by  all  that  a  crucial 
time  had  come.  July  ist,  then,  was  to 
see  the  opening  of  a  concerted  attack 
along  a  great  length  of  the  line,  and 
none  could  judge  the  chances  of  the 
issue,  though  there  were  high  hopes  that 
this  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 


Chapter  IV 


July  the  First 


fe:\r~  p°wer> 

of  fire  must  wither  away  all  it  touched. 


OME  days  before  the  end  of  June  '  A ' 
and  *  C  '  Sections  of  the  Ambulance  moved 
up  the  line  to  Hebuterne,  where  they  waited 
during  the  bombardment  which  preceded  the 
attack.  '  B  '  Section  remained  behind  for 
the  present  at  the  camp  near  Couin.  The  days 
went  on  and  the  bombardment  increased  in 
it  seemed  that  such  a  fierceness 

At 

length  the  ist  of  July  dawned,  and  at  daybreak 
or  soon  after  the  infantry  went  over  to  take 
Gommecourt  Wood.  The  German  guns  had 
not  been  silent  during  our  preparatory  bom- 
bardment, but  now  they  increased  to  terrible 
activity,  plastering  our  trenches  and  '  No  Man*s  Land '  and  sweep- 
ing over  into  the  village  ;  very  soon  large  numbers  of  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  both  in  the  trenches  and  in  front. 

Our  bearers  were  sent  up  the  communication  trenches  to 
bring  back  as  many  wounded  as  possible,  while  word  was  sent 
for  *  B  '  Section  and  all  other  available  men  to  come  up  at 
once.  The  cooks  and  other  details  came  up  with  the  rest, 
the  party  travelling  by  motor  as  far  as  Hebuterne.  There 
they  were  met  by  the  Colonel,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  line 
work,  and  sent  straight  away  to  the  trenches  with  stretchers, 
for  the  casualties  were  known  to  be  fearfully  heavy.  Such 
was  the  nearness  of  the  advance  dressing  station  to  the  line, 
and  so  pressing  was  the  burden  of  wounded,  that  little  system 
was  possible  in  the  stretcher-bearing  ;  the  trenches  were  in 
chaos  and  the  bearers  just  grabbed  stretchers  and  hastened 
along  the  different  communication  ways — Welcome  Street, 
Wurzell  Street,  or  Yiddish  Street.  In  most  cases  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  far  up  these  trenches  before  finding  batches  of 
wounded  men  lying  where  they  had  been  left  until  the  arrival 
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of  further  stretcher  parties.  With  all 
haste  this  work  went  on  throughout  the 
morning,  the  Germans  still  shelling  our 
trenches  heavily.  Two  or  three  of  the 
bearers  had  already  been  wounded,  and 
Giles  of  '  B  '  Section  had  been  killed  by 
a  fragment  from  a  shell. 

As  the  communication  trenches  ran 
directly  into  the  main  street  of  the 
village  it  was  possible,  after  carrying  the 
wounded  down  to  this  street,  to  use  the 
'  wheelers '  — pair  wheel  frames  on  which 
the  stretchers  could  be  placed  and  pushed 
along  far  more  easily  than  they  could  be  carried  by  hand.  These 
wheelers  proved  very  useful  here,  for,  in  spite  of  severe  shelling, 
the  roadways  were  passable  and  the  journey  down  to  the  dressing 
station  could  be  made  fairly  quickly.  This  dressing  station, 
on  the  preparation  of  which  we  had  been  so  busy  for  months 
before,  lay  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  communica- 
tion trenches  ;  one  of  them,  indeed,  Yiddish  Street,  ran  down 
that  way.  Through  the  village  now  poured  a  never-ending 
stream  of  this  pitiful  traffic — helpless  men  being  pushed  along 
on  the  wheelers  or  carried  through  on  stretchers,  and  countless 
others  straggling  by  with  painful  difficulty,  their  heads  or 
limbs  in  bandages.  In  front  of  the  dressing  station  the  road- 
way was  lined  with  stretcher  cases,  on  one  side  being  a  number 
of  wounded  Germans,  for  the  dugouts  themselves  could  hold 
only  a  tithe  of  the  cases.  They  lay  waiting  their  turns,  the 
din  of  battle  sounding  hoarsely  around  in  ironic  contrast  to 
the  beauty  of  the  day.  Doctors,  dressers  and  bearers,  however, 
could  do  nothing  more  than  carry  on.  The  bearer,  once  he 
had  laid  down  his  burden,  could  but  return  for  still  another 
of  the  stricken  host  ;  the  doctor  and  his  orderlies  could  only 
work  swiftly  on  each  case  as  it  came  before  them.  The  lesser 
wounded  men,  the  '  walking  wounded,'  would  struggle  past 
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this  dressing  station  to  the  one  used  for  their  cases,  which  was 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  village  remote  from  the  line.  After 
being  dressed  there,  and  perhaps  receiving  a  cup  of  tea  which 
the  wounded  man  always  associates  with  Field  Ambulances, 
they  walked  or  rode  by  motor  char-a-banc  across  the  three  or 
four  miles  of  country  to  the  main  dressing  station  near  Couin. 

As  the  day  wore  on  it  became  clear  that  for  the  time  being 
our  attempt  to  advance  had  failed.  The  casualties  had  been 
tremendous  and  they  were  still  continuing,  but  gradually  the 
trenches  were  cleared  of  wounded.  During  the  night  many 
crawled  in  from  between  the  lines,  and  the  bearing  went  on, 
though  it  was  now  possible  to  allow  a  little  rest  by  turns  to  the 
tired  bearers.  At  the  dressing  station  the  work  continued  all 
night,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  the  place 
was  clear. 

Throughout  the  day  similar  scenes  had  been  enacted  at 
the  main  dressing  station,  where  Colonel  Brebner  was  in 
charge.  All  the  wounded  had  been  brought  down  there  as 
quickly  as  motor  or  horse  ambulance  could  load  up  and  come 
down  from  Hebuterne.  For  some  time  hundreds  of  men  were 
lying  in  the  open,  many  of  them  very  serious  cases  waiting 
to  go  to  the  operating  theatre.  In  the  interim  it  was  only 
possible  to  give  food  and  draughts  of  the  refreshing  tea  where 
the  men  were  well  enough  to  take  it.  As  they  were  dressed 
the  cases  were  put  on  the  ambulance  cars  and  taken  to  the 
casualty  clearing  station.  The  work  at  the  main  dressing 
station  was  carried  out  by  the 
Firsts  and  Thirds,  only  half  a 
dozen  of  our  men  being  detailed 
for  assistance. 

Sunday,  July  2nd,  dawned 
and  still  the  firing  went  on.  By 
now  there  was  not  so  much 
uncertainty  of  the  result  of  the 
battle  just  fought  as,  perhaps, 
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a  doubt  as  to  what  would  follow.  Consequently  neither  side 
took  any  chances  ;  the  artillery  relaxed  little  of  their 
wakefulness.  Squads  of  bearers  went  out,  as  occasion  came, 
to  bring  in  the  later  wounded  men,  though  there  was  no 
congestion  in  the  trenches  like  that  of  the  previous  day. 
This  desultory  work  went  on  until,  early  in  the  afternoon,  an 
extraordinary  change  occurred.  The  Germans  had  arranged 
an  armistice  of  an  hour's  duration  with  us  so  that  both 
sides  could  collect  their  wounded  lying  between  the  lines. 
Parties  were  at  once  organised  at  the  dressing  station  to 
set  off  with  stretchers  for  the  trenches.  Climbing  up  into 
1  No  Man's  Land '  the  bearers  moved  towards  the  German 
lines  in  search  of  our  wounded.  The  battlefield,  over  which 
our  battalions  had  so  recently  charged,  was  dotted  with  prone 
figures,  many  of  them  beyond  assistance.  Near  the  enemy 
trenches  the  fighting  had  been  more  terrible  and  grey  figures 
mingled  with  the  brown.  Over  all  this  the  sun  burned  ; 
the  rough  shell-broken  terrain  was  bright  with  grasses  and 
summer  flowers  ;  the  troubleless  sky  seemed  to  deny  the  sad 
evidences  of  the  battle.  There  was  little  time,  however,  for 
thoughts  such  as  these,  every  ounce  of  energy  being  needed 
to  help  the  men  who  were  not  beyond  all  aid.  The  German 
bearers  were  equally  busy,  carrying  away  all  the  wounded  they 
could  into  the  greater  safety  of  their  trenches.  It  was  difficult 
to  be  enemies  with  such  work  on.  In  one  particular  case  some 
Germans  called  over  a  squad  of  our  men  to  take  away  two 
wounded  infantrymen  who  had  been  badly  hit  near  the  enemy 
trenches.  These  Germans  had  given  drink  to  the  helpless 
men  and  had  done  what  they  could  to  make  them  easy.  The 
return  with  the  loaded  stretchers  was  slow  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  ground,  and  some  of  our  bearers  were  still 
in  '  No  Man's  Land '  when  the  artillery  fire  reopened  ;  they, 
however,  got  back  in  safety.  The  battle  had  started  again 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  search  out  there  for 
wounded  men. 
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On  July  3rd  the  Ambulance  came  back  to  Couin,  leaving  the 
Firsts  to  continue  at  the  dressing  station  for  the  time  being  ; 
on  the  same  date  Major  French  left  us  to  take  over  the  command 
of  the  Thirds. 

The  whole  story  of  July  ist  is  now  ancient  history,  with  its 
heroic  failures  in  the  northern  parts  and  the  hard-won  success 
nearer  the  Somme.  There  is  no  need  here  to  go  beyond  this 
picture  of  our  share  to  the  common  tragedy  and  the  common 
triumph.  If  figures  can  show  anything,  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  that  during  this  opening  battle  one  thousand  five 
hundred  wounded  men  passed  through  the  dressing  station  in 
fourteen  hours,  over  two  thousand  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  in  the  four  or  five  days  under 
consideration. 

As  the  line  settled  down  to  something  like  calm,  the  division 
extended  its  front  beyond  Fonquevillers,  where  the  Ambulance 
took  over  a  dressing  station  from  the  46th  Division,  which 
had  suffered  like  the  56th  in  the  recent  fighting.  Headquarters 
were  moved  back  to  St.  Amand  and  another  dressing  station 
was  opened  at  Bienvillers.  During  the  first  week  or  so  of 
July  several  parties  of  volunteers  spent  hard  nights  in  the  old 
trenches  removing  or  burying  the  dead. 

Later  we  moved  from  St.  Amand  to  Gaudiempre,  where  we 
ran  a  sick  station  for  over  a  month.  After  the  violence  of 
the  battle  these  weeks  of  July  and  August  came  as  a  quiet 
and  well-appreciated  interlude.  To  many  men  this  camp  will 
always  be  associated  with  thoughts  of  ripe  fields  of  corn  and 
scenes  of  harvesting,  and  woods  with  a  wealth  of  foliage. 

It  was  with  some  regret,  therefore,  that  we  left  on  August 
2oth  on  a  three  days'  journey  for  Drucat,  resting  for  two  nights 
at  Ivergny  and  one  night  at  Bernatre  on  the  way.  It  was  a 
hot,  drying  march  and  we  were  glad  to 
reach  the  end  of  it,  and  finally  to  settle 
for  a  week  in  the  little  village  of 
Caours,  close  to  Abbeville. 


Chapter  V 


The  Battle  of 
the  Somme 


N  September  3rd  we  marched  out  of  Caours 
to  entrain  at  St.  Riquier  for  the  Somme.  Passing 
through  the  fine  wooded  scenery  of  the  Somme 
valley,  glimpsing  Amiens  Cathedral  by  the  way, 
we  finally  detrained  at  Corbie,  from  where  we  marched  a  few 
miles  to  Sailly-le-Sec.  It  was  evident  now  to  all  that  the  divi- 
sion was  intended  to  take  part  again  in  the  desperate  fighting 
which  had  continued  since  July  ist,  when  our  own  attack  at 
Gommecourt  had  marked  the  northern  limit  of  the  battlefield. 
For  the  moment  there  was  little  that  savoured  of  war,  as 
Sailly  itself  was  well  behind  the  line,  and  appeared  with  its 
fields  and  woods  just  the  average  quiet  French  village,  but  on 
the  7th  the  unit  moved  to  Fricourt  Citadel. 

This  was  a  desolate  slope  from  which  the  tide  of  battle 
had  ebbed,  so  that  now  it  was  a  camping  ground  for  troops 
entering  and  leaving  the  line.  Here  we  made  the  best  of  such 
accommodation  as  could  be  got  ;  some  slept  in  old  gun-pits 
and  dugouts  ;  others,  less  fortunate,  rested  under  bivouacking 
cloths  supported  on  what  timber  could  be  found  ;  the  luckiest 
of  all  sheltered  in  tents.  It  was  a  cold,  wet  night,  and  the 
next  morning  we  awoke  to  the  prospect  of  that  universal 
element  always  associated  with  this  period — the  Somme  mud. 
The  unit  was  paraded  in  the  evening  and  the  bearers  were 
told  off  for  the  line,  about  a  dozen  men  being  detached  for 
duty  with  a  motor  ambulance  convoy  with  which  our  cars 
were  working.  In  the  darkness  the  large  party  of  bearers  set 
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out  for  Billon  Farm,  and  then,  by  way  of  Maricourt,  passing 
plenty  of  French  transports  on  the  way,  they  moved  to  posts 
in  the  well-named  Death  Valley.  Relays  were  established  here 
and  the  advanced  dressing  station  opened  at  Casement  Trench 
on  a  road  not  far  behind. 

In  the  daylight  one  saw  at  a  glance  the  awful  desolation  of 
the  battleground.  It  seemed  as  though  nothing,  hardly  a  blade 
of  grass  even,  had  escaped  the  showers  of  shells  and  bullets 
that  had  poured  and  repoured  over  this  luckless  countryside  ; 
the  ground  had  been  literally  flayed  of  all  that  had  once  made 
it  fair  to  the  eye.  It  was  a  grey  drab  vision  :  ragged  trenches, 
shell-holes  foul  with  stagnant  water,  thick  brown-grey  mud, 
grey  and  brown  figures  of  men  and  horses  moving  restlessly 
about  the  tracks  made  only  by  the  constant  passing  of  wheels, 
or  on  the  roads  long  ago  churned  into  thickest  mud.  Occasional 
ragged  stumps  spoke  of  the  former  trees,  while  a  collection 
of  these  splinters  marked  the  site  of  a  wood.  All  this  with  a 
constant  drizzling  rain  made  a  poor  prospect,  but  there  was 
work  to  do,  and  that  kept  mind  and  body  occupied. 

It  was  soon  realised  by  all  that  this  was  to  be  a  greater 

test  of  endurance  than  any  they  had  known  before,  for,  however 

hard  was  the  work  of  carrying  cases  through  the  mud,  there 

was  nothing  more  comfortable  in  the  intervals  than  the  shelter 

of  a  trench  or  cubby-hole,  or  perhaps  a  shell-hole.     The  problem 

of  rations,  too,  was  a  hard  one,  and  it  was  necessary  as  often 

as   not    to    drink   the   water   lying    about   in    the    shell-holes, 

from  which  dysentery,  though  of  a  milder  kind,  would  often 

follow.      While  the    bearers 

were  thus   ear-plunged  into 

the  mud,  working  invariably 

with  six  men  to  a  stretcher 

instead    of    the   usual    four, 

the     horse     transport    were 

having  a  heavy  time  also,  for 

the  journey  over  the  tracks 
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towards  the  relays  was  always  difficult.  For  this  work  six  horses 
were  necessary  to  draw  the  ambulances,  and  even  the  ration 
limbers  and  water-carts  always  had  a  team  of  four. 

Despite  everything,  however,  the  Ambulance,  with  whom 
were  working  the  bearers  of  the  other  two  Ambulances,  managed 
to  get  into  stride.  The  dressing  station  was  soon  moved  along 
the  road  to  Dublin  Post,  and  later  still  to  the  Crucifix  at 
Hardecourt.  It  was  then  that  we  began  to  realise  fully  what 
havoc  could  be  wrought  by  concentrated  artillery  fire.  Harde- 
court, which  figured  on  our  maps  as  a  village,  with  an  identity 
and  character  of  its  own,  had  simply  ceased  to  be.  Nothing 
was  left  but  casual  heaps  of  rubble  or  powdered  bricks,  with 
the  Crucifix  not  far  away,  damaged  but  still  standing,  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  past.  So  complete  had  been  the  destruction 
that  no  cellars  even  were  left,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dig  hard 
in  order  to  make  shelter  for  the  wounded.  Starting  at  11.30 
a.m.,  the  working  parties  managed  by  4  a.m.  of  the  next  day 
to  complete  a  dressing  station  at  this  post. 

On  September  Qth  our  division  attacked  and  captured  Leuze 
Wood  and  Bouleaux  Wood  on  the  i5th,  on  the  day  previous 
to  which  bearers  had  been  attached  to  the  regiments,  eight  to 
a  battalion,  for  the  first  time.  It  was  here  that  Tanks  were 
first  used.  While  resting  for  a  spell  at  Billon  Farm,  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  unit  still  remained,  we  had  seen  many 
of  these  strange  monsters  ambling  along  towards  the  line,  and 
had  wondered  greatly  at  the  apparitions.  The  work  went  on, 
the  bearers  on  the  relays  receiving  an  occasional  relief  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  went  to  rest  at 
Billon  Farm,  arriving  there  plastered  from  head  to  foot  with 
mud,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep.  After  resting  they  would 
manage  to  wash  and  shave,  and  would  emerge  in  a  fitter 
condition  to  carry  on.  It  was  at  this  camp,  by  the  way,  that 
we  had  our  earliest  experience  of  night  bombing  by  the  enemy, 
an  incendiary  bomb  falling  right  in  the  camp  and  sundry  others 
near  by. 
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Combles  and  Morval  fell  on  2oth  September,  and  eight  of 
our  men  were  able  to  make  a  closer  examination  of  the  former 
town,  for  it  was  their  lot  to  go  there  in  search  of  German 
wounded.  These  cases  they  had  to  carry  for  three  miles  or 
so  to  the  dressing  station.  After  the  fall  of  Combles  the  division 
was  relieved  by  French  troops,  and  on  the  26th  we  moved  out 
of  the  line.  One  of  our  H.T.  men,  Tuck,  had  been  killed, 
and  Larner,  Youngs,  Hazelton,  Church,  Easter,  Craddock, 
Frankham  and  Rushton  had  been  wounded. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  division  was  coming  out 
all  together,  but  after  a  few  days  the  troops  moved  in  again 
to  the  left  of  their  original  position.  The  headquarters  moved 
to  Carnoy,  and  on  the  next  day  the  bearers  went  up  again, 
while  an  advanced  dressing  station  was  opened  at  Ginchy. 
The  only  available  accommodation  consisted  of  a  Hun  corru- 
gated iron  shelter  at  the  Ginchy  cross-roads,  with  the  entrance 
facing  the  enemy.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  several  French 
'  75's.'  There  was  little  room  for  work,  and  another  dugout, 
started  on  a  larger  scale,  was  finished  some  days  before  we 
moved  off.  The  evacuation  from  this  point  was  extremely 
difficult,  the  road  down  through  Guillemont  being  broken  and 
thick  with  mud,  and  blocks  in  the  traffic  continuous  and  of 
long  duration.  The  motor  ambulances  could  not  proceed 
nearer  than  Bernafay  Wood,  and  the  horsed  ambulances  often 
took  hours  to  cover  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
Ginchy  to  where  the  cars  waited.  The  quickest  method,  indeed, 
of  evacuating  an  urgent  case  was  for  eight  men  to  set  off  with 
a  stretcher,  picking  their  way  as  best  they  could  over  the  shell- 
holes,  and  relieving  each  other  every  few  hundred  yards. 

In  moving  from  post  to  post,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the 
bearers  attached  to  the  regi- 
ments, the  usual  difficulties 
were  complicated  by  the  extra 
carriage  of  the  aid  post  equip- 
ment. In  a  typical  instance  v^-~- i^x^nsr  s> 

& 
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each  of  the  eight  ambulance  men  was  carrying,  besides  his 
own  equipment,  some  fifty  sandbags  and  a  shovel  or  pick,  while 
between  them  they  also  bore  four  stretchers,  four  blankets, 
bags  of  dressings  and  the  usual  sandbags  of  rations.  It  was 
this  party  which  had  just  squared  out  a  shell-hole  for  use  as 
an  aid  post  for  the  battalion  when  their  work  was  spotted  by 
an  enemy  aeroplane.  Before  long  the  shells  came  over  and  they 
had  to  clear  out  altogether. 

During  the  last  period  the  division  made  several  attacks, 
and,  as  before,  lost  heavily.  Two  more  of  our  men,  Shand 
and  Sherry,  were  wounded.  Finally,  on  October  nth,  the  long 
expected  relief  came,  when,  after  the  bearers  had  cleared  away 
the  last  of  the  wounded,  the  Ambulance  assembled  at  Carnoy 
ready  to  march  away  on  the  following  morning.  After  five 
long  weeks  of  the  Somme  one  had  a  heavy  weight  of  impres- 
sions to  carry.  There  had  been  the  first  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  the  German  trenches  and  their  regular  streets  of  deep 
dugouts,  so  different  from  any  shelter  we  had  ever  known. 
There  were  memories  of  wet,  hopeless  nights,  when  it  took 
hours  to  carry  our  men  down.  Some  of  us  had  made  weird 
journeys  through  the  darkness  on  ambulance  cars,  picking  a 
strained  course  along  the  broken  roadways,  to  be  blinded  and 
deafened  at  times  by  the  sudden  flashing  and  roaring  of  guns 
near  by.  But  saddest  of  all  the  sad  sights  was  a  battalion 
coming  out  of  the  line  with  obviously  depleted  ranks,  the 
wearied  survivors  '  creeping  each  man,  detached  among  his 
kind,  along  a  separate  hell  of  memory.' 

Marching  from  Carnoy  to  Ville-sous-Corbie,  we  embarked 
in  busses  for  the  long  ride  to  the  village  of  Vaux,  near  Amiens. 
During  the  week  at  Vaux  everybody  had  a  chance  of  visiting 
Amiens,  and  by  the  time  we  marched  away  to  Liercourt,  the 
first  village  we  had  known  in  France,  all  were  feeling  fit  again. 
After  a  few  days  and  many  apples  at  Liercourt — for  it  was  a 
specially  good  season  for  apples — we  entrained  for  Merville, 
which  was  reached  on  24th  October. 


Chapter  VI 


Merville  Days 


[OMING  directly  after  our   experiences  of  the  Somme, 
Merville  was    hailed  with    uncommon  satisfaction. 
When  we  detrained  and  marched  through  the  little 
town  our  impressions  were  favourable  enough,  and 
as   the  unit  was  expected  to  stay  for  a  long  time, 
all  of  us  looked  forward  to  a  comfortable  life  under 
something  like  civilised   conditions.     Few  men  had 
considered  without  dismay  the  chances  of  another 
winter  in  barns,  and  so  the   sight   of   the   quaint 
streets  and  waterways,  the  lesser  square  lined  with 
cafes   and   shops    and   the    large  square  with  its 
great  church,  came  as  a  welcome  surprise. 

After  a  day  or  two's  delay  the  unit  took  over 
the  nth  Corps  Rest  Station,  along  with  the  two  large 
billets  allotted  to  the  men.  The  first  of  these  was  situated  over  a 
large  cafe  in  the  main  street,  and  was  conveniently  placed  for 
matutinal  coffee,  while  the  other  consisted  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  factory  not  far  from  the  hospital.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  our  experience  here  was  to  be  quite  different  from  anything 
the  Ambulance  had  yet  known,  as,  besides  the  amenities  of  the 
town  for  leisure  hours,  there  was  also  at  our  disposal  a  roomy 
hall  and  stage  for  entertainments.  The  hall,  which  was  a 
permanent  civil  structure,  was  used  as  a  ward  for  patients — 
was  indeed  the  largest  ward  of  all — but  this  did  not  interfere 
with  its  use  as  a  concert-room. 

There  was  enough  work  of  the  ordinary  routine  kind  to 
keep  us  going  steadily,  but  not  so  much  as  to  spoil  the  chances 
of  leisure.  One  remembers  as  a  special  institution  the  6.30 
morning  roll-call  in  the  square  before  the  Rest  Station.  By 
dint  of  much  practice  many  men  had  developed  extraordinary 
abilities  in  the  way  of  quick  rising  and  dressing  after  the  bugle 
had  blown.  The  nearer  billet  overlooked  the  parade  ground 
and  few  of  the  men  there  were  known  to  rise  before  the  call 
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sounded,  after  which  they  would  come  out  to  answer  the  roll 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  lucky  'W's*  therefore  were  able 
to  enjoy  two  minutes  more  in  bed  than  their  unfortunate 
colleagues  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet. 

The  roll-call  over,  the  duties  of  the  day  commenced.  Now 
the  duties  of  an  orderly  were  of  a  special  and  peculiar  kind. 
He  occupied  the  position  of  a  combined  nurse,  guardian  angel 
and  task-master.  After  the  hurry  of  the  parade,  he  would  sip 
his  coffee  quietly  and  then  saunter  down  the  road  to  rouse 
the  patients  for  breakfast.  For  normal  hungry  men  these 
patients  seemed  to  present  a  stony  indifference  to  such  an 
affair  as  the  first  meal  of  the  day,  and  the  orderly  would  invari- 
ably stroll  in,  banging  the  door  behind  him,  to  find  everybody 
heavily  and  ostentatiously  asleep.  This  was  not  encouraging  ; 
so  it  was  necessary  to  wheedle  or  force  these  recumbent  forms 
into  the  belief  that  a  delicious  meal  was  going  cold  in  their 
absence,  or  that  it  was  a  delightfully  warm  day  outside,  with 
the  sun  shining  and  the  birds  singing.  Not  that  the  orderly 
really  believed  these  things,  or  that  he  looked  anything  but 
pinched  with  cold  himself  and  somewhat  envious  of  the  blanketed 
figures  as  yet  untouched  by  frost,  but  he  had  to  initiate  a  general 
movement  among  his  patients,  since  the  day  has  to  begin 
sometime  even  for  sick  soldiers.  As  the  silence  persisted,  then, 
he  would  harden  his  heart,  and  very  gently,  very  firmly  would 
lift  the  covering  from  the  most  sleepful  form  of  all.  This 
gentleman  would  invariably  open  his  eyes  with  a  great  show 
of  yawning,  or  with  an  expression  of  injured  innocence  on  his 
surprised  countenance.  '  Ri',  Orderly,  Alri*  !  Just  getting 
up,'  and  he  would  turn  over  on  the  other  side.  The  orderly 
would  persist,  nevertheless,  in  his  affirmation  of  the  imminence 
of  the  steaming  porridge  and  the  homely  rashers  of  bacon, 
and  in  time,  being  an  orderly,  would  infuse  some  life  into  the 
little  circle  under  his  charge.  Some  orderlies  there  are,  of 
course — and  these  receive  fourpence  a  day  extra  and  are  called 
1  nursing  orderlies ' — who  can  persuade  the  drowsiest  of 
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patients  on  the  coldest  of  wintry  mornings  to  rise  at  half  a 
minute's  notice,  just  as  there  are  some  patients  who  rise  of  their 
own  accord  at  reveille,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  orderly's 
first  task  on  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  is  not  the  easiest  of 
his  day's  round. 

After  breakfast,  his  own  hasty  meal  having  been  snatched 
regardless  of  self,  he  would  shepherd  his  little  flock  still  further 
along  the  way  of  soldierliness,  until,  by  the  time  the  M.O.  came 
round,  the  floor  was  spotlessly  clean  and  the  kits  and  blankets 
neatly  arranged,  while  no  unshaven  chins  were  there  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  establishment.  After  the  M.O.  had  seen 
the  patients,  and  the  necessary  dressings  had  been  done,  the 
orderly  would  unbend  again.  The  great  event  of  his  day  safely 
passed  he  could  relax  the  strictness  of  his  guardianship,  and, 
having  despatched  one  or  two  of  the  fitter  men  on  the  necessary 
fatigues,  he  could  play  draughts  or  read  or  discuss  the  events 
of  the  day  with  a  neighbouring  shepherd,  or,  greatly  daring, 
might  slip  out  for  a  coffee. 

Besides  the  orderlies,  the  dressers  (who  wore  white  smocks) 
and  the  cooks  (who  did  not),  all  the  other  men  had  jobs  of  the 
kind  usual  in  field  hospitals.  Occasionally,  for  example,  two 
or  three  muddied  oafs  armed  with  long  lengths  of  stick  and 
wire  might  be  seen  making  careful  examination  of  some  hole 
yawning  in  the  ground,  from  which  a  huge  trap-door  had  been 
removed.  Quietly,  efficiently  they  would  push  a  length  of  the 
rod  into  this  drain  until  an  obstacle  was  encountered.  Then 
they  would  halt  and  hold  a  consultation.  According  to  the 
gravity  of  the  stoppage  so  was  the  length  of  the  conversation 
that  followed.  Finally,  after  more  pushing  and  still  more 
consultation,  a  reluctant  flow  would  be  induced  in  the  drain, 
at  the  first  sight  of  which  the  operators  would  bang  down  the 
trap  door  and  walk  away.  This  was  '  Sanitary '  work,  and 
these  men  were  members  of  the  '  Sanitary  Squad.' 

The  possibilities  of  the  stage  in  the  main  hall  were  early 
realised.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  Entertainments 
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Committee  set  about  the  formation  of  a  concert  party.  Lance- 
Corporal  McNaught  started  as  producer  and  pianist,  and  the 
party  included,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  Privates  Shrier, 
Hendy,  Lafferty,  Catchpole,  Harvey,  Davis,  Guidici,  Ruming, 
Dean  and  Hall,  Drivers  Cayless  and  Dyball,  Corporals  Nives 
and  Smith,  Sergeant  Clark,  Staff-Sergeant  Witham,  Sergeant- 
Major  Jones  and  Captain  Griffith.  Concerts  were  also  given  by 
parties  like  the  '  Bow  Bells,'  our  own  Divisional  party,  and 
the  '  Whizz  Bangs  '  of  the  5th  Division,  while  a  '  Firing  Line ' 
concert  party  arrived  in  gum-boots  and  mufflers  to  tell  some 
funny  stories.  It  was  said,  however,  that  after  being  enter- 
tained at  the  Officers'  Mess  they  parted  with  a  still  larger  stock 
of  yarns.  The  first  show  of  our  own  party,  who  had  taken 
the  title  of  the  'P.U.O.'s,'  was  given  with  the  usual  variety 
turns,  but  afterwards  the  distinctive  black  and  red  costumes 
were  used  and  the  party  settled  down  as  a  pierrot  troupe. 
Hendy  displayed  uncanny  powers  of  pictorial  transmutation, 
and  with  a  few  coloured  chalks  and  a  sheet  of  paper  would 
turn  a  pear  into  a  cupid,  an  ugly-looking  numeral  into  a  fine 
lady,  or  a  bland-looking  egg  into  a  sergeant-major  on  parade, 
while  his  colleague,  '  Jimmy '  Shrier,  would  interpret  these 
signs  and  wonders  to  an  interested  audience.  F.  A.  Davis 
made  a  chic  damsel,  whose  sly  demureness  would  move  the 
gallant  Catchpole  or  '  Bubbly '  Dean  to  amorous  song,  while 
Guidici  showed  uncommon  vigour  in  his  rendering  of  Cockney 
ragtime.  The  P.U.O.'s  caught  on  from  the  first,  and  they 
were  able  to  give  many  shows  during  this  period.  On 
one  occasion  they  performed  in  the  Cinema  Hall  at  Merville 
with  snow  falling  on  the  stage,  and  the  audience  collected 
in  groups  round  the  braziers  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 
So  the  life  at  Merville  went  on.  The  town  itself 
was  situated  on  the  river  Lys,  and  was  intersected  by  a 
network  of  water-ways  connected  with  the  main  stream. 
The  country  around  was  flat,  with  straight  cobbled 
roads,  but  the  chief  charm  for  walking  lay  near  the 
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canals.  Here  was  always  the  strange  fascination  which  clings 
to  streams  and  boats  ;  there  were  glimpses  of  barges  and 
wood-yards,  with  perhaps  the  huge  framework  of  an  unfinished 
boat  standing  as  it  was  left  long  days  ago.  Now,  besides  a 
few  survivors  of  the  old  race  of  bargees,  our  own  Inland 
Water  Transport  men  moved  up  and  down  the  river.  By  the 
waterside,  too,  were  many  odd  cafes.  Altogether,  then,  a 
walk  along  the  towpath  was  sure  to  revive  some  faint  echoes 
of  boyish  romances  or  to  evoke  some  memories  of  English 
streams. 

Of  such  material  comforts  as  can  be  expected  on  active 
service  little  seemed  lacking  in  the  town.  The  beer,  although 
undoubtedly  entente,  had  a  fair  share  of  the  British  element 
in  its  composition.  Wines,  eggs,  or  steaks  (sometimes  possibly 
of  equine  origin)  and  chips  were  universal.  Most  men  had 
their  favourite  cafes,  so  that  the  '  Cid '  and  the  '  Harmonic  ' 
became  household  words.  One  billet  even  developed  a  secret 
brotherhood  of  its  own,  with  a  special  god  and  an  elaborate 
ceremonial.  This  esoteric  cult  originated  during  December, 
when  Harding  produced  an  image  which  he  called  '  Tonk. ' 
After  an  earnest  if  somewhat  bibulous  discussion,  Tonk  was 
chosen  as  the  god  of  the  new  brotherhood,  and  the  billet  went 
into  committee  to  elect  a  priesthood.  Harding,  known  as  '  The 
Most  Holy  Tud,'  and  Webster  became  Archbishops,  while 
George  Morey  (or  '  Bacchus  '),  White  and  Palmer  were  also 
called  to  high  office,  Thompson  taking  on  the  responsible  duties 
of  Official  Torch  Bearer.  The  congregation,  consisting  of 
numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  then  held  a  service  in  which 
the  priesthood  were  duly  ordained,  each  being  solemnly  tossed 
three  times  in  the  holy  blanket.  Subsequent  services  usually 
included  a  grand  processional  round  the  room,  to  the  chanting 
of  certain  weird  and  utterly  incomprehensible  words  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  print.  The  ceremonial  dress  or  undress 
used  on  these  occasions  varied  from  man  to  man,  and  consisted 
of  a  wonderful  heterogeneity  of  army  clothing  and  equipment  : 
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Archbishop  Webster,  for  example,  usually  appeared  in  a  red 
blanket,  with  a  fur  coat  for  his  official  headpiece.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  the  drinking  of  the 
celestial  liquor.  This  was  invariably  of  an  alcoholic  kind,  and 
it  was  kept  in  the  Holy  Vessel  until  the  end  of  the  service,  when 
each  initiate  in  turn  would  come  to  drink.  If  a  candidate 
presented  himself  for  initiation  he  would  be  sprinkled  on  the 
forehead  with  the  sacred  liquor,  after  which  he  became  qualified 
to  receive  it  through  the  mouth  in  more  orthodox  fashion. 

During  this  period  Private  Webster  received  the  first  Military 
Medal  in  the  unit,  for  work  done  on  the  Somme.  There  was 
an  inspection  of  the  Rest  Station  by  General  Pike,  D.M.S.  of 
the  First  Army,  while  another  official  event  was  the  departure 
of  Colonel  (now  Major-General)  Browne,  who  had  been  A.D.M.S. 
of  the  division  since  March,  and  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Moore 
in  his  place.  About  this  time  Captain  Griffith,  to  our  general 
regret,  .left  the  Ambulance  to  take  up  work  at  a  C.C.S.  In  the 
January  gazette  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  C.  Montgomery-Smith  was 
mentioned  in  despatches. 

As  the  days  passed  on  with  their  alternation  of  work  and 
play  it  was  evident  that  we  were  going  to  spend  our  first  active 
service  Christmas  here.  Perhaps  most  men  thought  of  the  last 
Christmas  spent  in  England  just  before  the  Ambulance  sailed, 
and  envied  the  luck  of  the  one  or  two  men  already  going  on 
leave,  but  in  any  case  everyone  settled  down  to  make 
the  usual  English  event  of  the  season.  The  sergeants 
spent  time  and  money  in  the  preparation  of  a  great 
Christmas-tree,  hung  with  presents  for  every 
man  in  the  unit.  The  day  came  and  the 
dinner  was  attended  by  practically  everybody, 
the  presents  being  distributed  afterwards. 
In  the  evening  a  concert  by  the  P.U.O.'s 
_  brought  the  day  towards,  though  not  right  up 
to,  a  close,  for  the  miscellaneous  junketings 
continued  into  the  unofficial  hours  of  the  night. 
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The  New  Year  was  ripe  with  rumours  of  the  coming  offen- 
sive, and  it  was  felt  that  our  period  of  calm  would  be  rudely 
closed  in  the  spring.  January,  February  passed  ;  and  then  on 
the  last  day  of  February  we  moved  to  Vieille  Chapelle.  After 
about  a  fortnight  here  the  Ambulance  started  on  a  three  days' 
trek,  by  way  of  Robecq  and  St.  Pol,  to  Ivergny,  from  where  at 
the  end  of  March  we  proceeded  to  Gouy. 


Chapter  VII  The  Battle  of 

Arras 

N  conjunction  with  an  Ambulance  from  another  divi- 
sion, the  Ambulance  at  Gouy  was  to  work  the  Corps 
Main  Dressing  Station.  The  bearers,  however,  were 
to  go  forward  with  the  other  bearers  of  the  division 
under  Lieut.-Colonel  Brebner.  Early  in  April,  then,  they 
marched  to  Agny  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of 
the  battle  of  Arras  on  the  Qth  of  the  month. 
Agny  had  been  until  very  recently  just  behind  the 
£  trenches,  and  well  under  enemy  observation.  This  was 
>v  evident  from  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and  from  the  presence 
of  warning  notices  concerning  the  need  of  keeping  under 
cover.  The  village  was  alive  with  big  guns,  and  when 
the  firing  opened  the  din  was  terrific.  There  was  a 
huge  naval  gun  near  the  billets  which  shook  down  frag- 
ments of  masonry  every  time  it  was  fired — a  fact  of 
some  concern  to  all  who  were  billeted  in  the  broken  houses, 
so,  wherever  possible,  the  men  made  temporary  homes  in  the 
cellars  that  were  still  available.  During  this  period  there 
was  little  actual  work  to  do  ;  one  could  only  watch  the 
growing  bombardment  and  wait  for  the  moment  of  battle. 
On  April  8th,  Easter  Sunday,  the  men  here  saw  the  intense 
enemy  bombardment  of  Achicourt,  which  was  only  about  two 
kilometres  away.  Shell  after  shell,  singly  and  in  salvoes,  fell 
into  that  village,  doing  tremendous  damage  in  the  central 
square,  where  a  column  of  motor  lorries  was  hit  and  many  of 
the  vehicles  set  on  fire.  The  casualties  from  this  fierce  firing 
were  taken  to  the  dressing  station  at  Achicourt,  situated  in 
some  extensive  cellars  which  luckily  escaped  injury. 

Heavy  as  this  bombardment  was,  it  was  only  an  incident 
compared  with  the  terrible  intensity  of  our  own  fire.  By  that 
same  night  our  bombardment  reached  its  highest  pitch.  All 
around  was  the  snapping  and  roaring  of  guns  ;  the  quick 
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stabbing  flashes  of  light,  and  the  whining,  droning  shells  seemed 
to  fill  the  air.  In  the  pandemonium  the  nearer  guns  alone 
were  distinguishable  by  the  violence  of  their  reports,  saving 
only  the  occasional  hollow  booming  of  the  greatest  of  the  distant 
cannon,  twelve-  or  fifteen-inch  monsters  whose  distinctive  notes 
were  heard  above  the  rest.  To  the  eye  also  it  was  an  impressive 
spectacle.  Sheets  of  livid  light  would  shoot  suddenly  into  being 
on  all  points  of  the  horizon,  crossing  the  grey  skies  with  fantastic 
patterns.  In  the  sudden  illumination  one  would  see  clear-cut 
houses  or  trees  standing  miles  away  starting  into  a  most  intense 
reality  for  an  instant,  to  be  as  quickly  absorbed  again  into  the 
night.  The  onlooker  was  held  in  a  spell,  the  spell  of  all  great 
and  powerful  agencies,  such  as  Niagara,  or  a  heavy  sea,  or  a 
storm-shaken  sky,  hold  for  men.  It  was  the  same  entrance- 
ment,  with  the  difference  that  these  tremendous  powers  were 
under  human  control,  could  be  called  up  or  held  down  at  will. 
To  the  inactive  spectator  the  consciousness  of  the  human  origin 
of  these  mighty  phenomena  was  an  ever-present  element  of 
feeling.  Above  all  was  the  sense  of  tragedy  underlying  this 
use  of  the  greatest  destructive  powers  that  mankind  had  ever 
wielded. 

On  the  next  day  the  division  went  over  in  front  of  Neuville 
Vitasse,  and  the  bearers  moved  up  from  Agny.  They  passed 
through  shattered  Beaurains,  where  a  post  had  been  established, 
and  occupied  a  series  of  relays  between  that  village  and  Neuville 
Vitasse,  which  had  fallen  in  the  morning's  attack.  By  now  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  sleet  was  falling  at  intervals,  and  the 
carrying  across  the  scarred  fields  was  made  harder  by  the 
accumulating  mud.  Stretcher-bearing  went  on  intermittently 
through  the  night,  but  on  the  whole  the  casualties  were  not 
heavy.  The  fierce  bombardment  seemed  to  have  done  its  work, 
for  the  infantry  swept  the  Germans  back,  capturing  strongholds 
that  otherwise  would  have  cost  us  terrible  sacrifices.  For  the 
first  day  or  two  the  work  of  bearing  went  on  between  Neuville 
Vitasse  and  Beaurains,  the  horsed  ambulances  assisting  in  the 
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work  between  these  two  places,  and  from  Beurains  the  wounded 
were  taken  down  by  car  to  Achicourt  and  Gouy.  Our  men 
grew  increasingly  familiar  with  the  system  of  captured  trenches 
in  the  valley  before  Neuville  Vitasse,  with  Telegraph  Hill  which 
dominated  the  village  stretching  away  to  the  left.  As  on  the 
Somme,  parties  of  bearers  were  attached  to  the  regiments, 
moving  up  with  the  aid  posts  at  each  stage  of  the  advance.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  squads,  stretchers  on  shoulders, 
would  pick  a  muddy  way  through  the  cavalry,  deployed  in  the 
open  country  behind  Neuville  Vitasse.  The  cavalrymen  were 
always  eager  to  know  what  was  happening  farther  forward, 
for  theirs  was  trying  work — waiting  there,  under  such  slight 
shelter  as  the  rising  ground  afforded,  until  an  opening  for  attack 
should  arise. 

By  April  nth  the  line  was  well  in  front  of  Neuville  Vitasse, 
for  the  strong  trench  positions  on  the  slope  between  that  village 
and  Wancourt  had  already  fallen.  It  was  now  possible  to  see 
more  of  Neuville  Vitasse  itself.  Everywhere  the  buildings,  even 
the  heavy  cemented  fortifications,  had  succumbed  to  the  immense 
bombardments  of  the  previous  days,  while  the  enemy  dead  and 
ours  who  had  fallen  in  the  attack,  lay  on  the  broken  roadways 
or  amidst  the  ruins.  There  were  few  cellars  left,  but  there  was 
still  some  shelter  in  the  deeper  dugouts  that  had  survived  the 
firing.  Two  days  more  and  the  line  had  advanced  farther 
still,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
relays  well  ahead  of  Neuville  Vitasse,  at 
points  just  behind  Wancourt  and  Heninel. 
Parties  of  bearers  passed  through  the  field 
batteries  already  massed  behind  the  line, 
and  relays  were  made  in  the  positions  most 
convenient  for  evacuating  the  wounded.  A 
typical  post  there  was  one  occupied  by  two 
squads  of  our  men.  They  were  left  at  the 
cross-roads  near  Wancourt,  an  unhealthy  spot 
ploughed  up  by  heavy  fire.  Looking  round  for 
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some  sort  of  cover,  they  chose  two  shell-holes  just  off  the  road. 
In  one  of  them  a  squad  set  about  making  a  home  by  digging  two 
cubby-holes  in  the  side  and  covering  them  with  ground  sheets  ; 
the  other  four  men  followed  a  different  architectural  plan,  and 
choosing  a  narrower,  deeper  hole  they  '  scrounged '  round  for 
wood  and  iron  and  so  roofed  in  their  domicile  completely. 
The  work  had  to  be  suspended  owing  to  the  arrival  of  wounded 
men,  brought  down  from  the  battalions.  The  next  care  was 
for  tea,  but  the  wounded  came  down  in  a  steady  flow  and  time 
after  time  the  bearers  would  make  up  the  fire,  only  to  be  called 
out  just  at  the  critical  moment  for  another  patient.  In  the 
end  they  got  some  tea  and  finally  settled  down  for  a  few  hours' 
rest  in  the  shell-holes. 

These  were  the  general  conditions  of  stretcher-bearing  at 
Arras,  and  when  the  rain  and  snow  settled  in  for  days  matters 
did  not  improve.  One  night  in  particular  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  shared  it,  when,  starting  in  the  evening,  the 
bearers  carried  without  ceasing  until  breakfast  time  the  next 
morning.  In  the  meantime  the  men  left  behind  for  work  at 
the  main  dressing  station  at  Gouy  had  found  little  to  do  there, 
as  the  casualties  had  been  lighter  than  was  expected.  They 
were  therefore  moved  up  the  line  to  give  help  in  the  bearing, 
which,  through  the  advancing  of  the  line 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  weather,  were 
moved  to  Achicourt.  The  advance  now 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  limit,  and  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  opening  of  the  attack 
the  division  was  relieved. 

From  Achicourt  we  set  out  for  Arras, 
and,  embussing  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  we  journeyed  south  to  the  very  camp 
near  Couin  which  we  had  built  for  the 
great  battle  of  last  July.  The  place  now 
wore  a  very  different  aspect  ;  while  we  had 
last  seen  the  camp  filled  with  wounded  men 
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there  was  now  hardly  a  soul.  The  neighbourhood  was  strangely 
tranquil  ;  there  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  guns,  for  not  many  weeks 
before  the  enemy  had  carried  out  his  grand  retirement  from  the 
Somme  battlefield.  We  could  now  settle  down  to  a  welcome  respite 
from  the  line,  and,  with  sunny  spring  weather,  the  fields  and 
woods  of  the  district  seemed  more  pleasant  than  ever.  Before 
two  days  had  passed,  however,  we  were  hastily  recalled  to 
Arras,  marching  to  Gouy  and  then  on  to  Simencourt.  At  the 
end  of  April  the  unit  was  established  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Jean 
at  Arras,  which  we  and  another  field  ambulance  ran  as  the 
Corps  Main  Dressing  Station.  The  bearers  went  up  the  line 
again,  working  with  the  rest  of  the  divisional  R.A.M.C.  Now 
for  the  first  time  we  came  really  to  know  Arras,  the  city  which 
had  so  often  been  the  centre,  more  or  less  remote,  of  our  positions 
in  the  line.  Arras  had,  of  course,  suffered  much  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  having  been  subjected  more  or  less  to  con- 
tinuous shell  fire,  until  our  recent  successes  had  driven  the 
enemy  some  five  miles  away.  The  main  buildings  and  thorough- 
fares were  badly  damaged,  but  still  retained  much  of  their 
original  character,  showing  even  through  the  atmosphere  of 
war.  The  centre  of  the  worst  destruction  extended  from  the 
'  Petite  Place,'  where  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  now  a  heap  of 
ruins,  with  the  stump  of  its  tower  standing  yet  above  the  rest, 
to  the  adjacent  cathedral,  the  remains  of  whose  pillars  and 
arches  revealed  the  classical  character  of  the  eighteenth-century 
original.  Here  the  enemy  had  sent  in  shell  after  shell  of  the 
heaviest  calibre,  and  the  massive  masonry  of  the  cathedral  was 
strewn  about  as  though  from  giants'  play. 

From  the  little  square  one  passed  by  a  short  length  of  street 
into  '  La  Grande  Place,'  perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature 
of  Arras.  It  was  a  great  square  lined  with  houses  and  shops, 
under  the  front  of  which  ran  continuous  cloisters,  where  it 
had  been  possible  to  walk  under  cover  and  to  view  the  shops 
in  any  weather.  The  square  was  wonderfully  spacious,  there 
being  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  sweep  of  its  interior  whose 
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cobbles  intergrown  with  grass  made  a  surface  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  Shells  had  fallen  in  many  places,  ploughing  a  hole  in  the 
roadway,  or  scattering  the  tiles  from  a  roof,  leaving  the  rafters 
exposed,  but  there  was  still  about  the  place  the  grand  air  of  a 
prosperous,  substantial  people  tangibly  linked  with  the  life  of 
the  past.  Besides  these  main  features,  Arras  was  full  of  inter- 
esting streets,  quaint  and  narrow,  with  arches  and  courtyards 
and  tiny  tree-shaded  spaces.  The  hospital  of  St.  Jean  itself 
had  been  a  commodious  hospital  in  previous  days,  and  some 
of  the  French  sisters  who  had  worked  there  in  days  of  peace 
still  remained.  Though  much  of  the  structure  was  damaged, 
it  made  under  the  conditions  a  convenient  dressing  station. 

In  addition  to  this  upper  city  there  was  yet  another  Arras — 
a  city  of  tunnels  and  cellars  which,  before  the  victory  of  April, 
had  been  the  real  Arras  for  the  soldiers  and  for  the  civilians 
remaining  there.  On  coming  to  know  the  place  better  one 
marvelled  more  and  more  at  the  extent  and  complexity  of  this 
underworld.  First  were  the  extensive  cellars  under  the  houses 
and  shops,  substantially  built  with  massive  piers  and  arches, 
and  looking  very  much  like  the  crypts  of  some  old  Norman 
church.  Where  necessary  the  partitioned  walls  between  adjoin- 
ing cellars  had  been  pierced,  and  now  it  was  possible  to  go 
a  long  way  without  coming  up  into  the  streets.  Below  these 
were  deeper  cellars,  or  rather  caves,  with  sides  rough-hewn  in 
the  solid  chalk,  and  probably  left  by  the  builders  after  excavating 
stone  for  the  city.  Last  of  all  were  the  long  tunnels  of  the 
sewers.  For  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  men  had  lived 
in  this  underworld  by  day  and  night.  Now,  however,  the 
upper  city  was  beginning  to  regain  a  little  of  its  old  life.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  troops,  and,  with  the  opening  of  a 
few  shops  and  cafes,  it  ceased  to  be  entirely  a  town  of  catacombs. 
The  cellars,  nevertheless,  were  still  extensively  used  for  billets, 
as  the  enemy  would  occasionally  shell  Arras  from  his  longer 
range  guns. 

The  work  at  St.  Jean  went  on  for  several  weeks.     Besides 
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the  wounded  of  the  Corps  there  was  a  sick  parade  of  several 
hundreds  to  be  dealt  with  every  morning.  During  this  period 
the  explosion  of  an  ammunition  dump  in  the  city  did  con- 
siderable damage,  and  many  casualties  were  brought  in  to  the 
hospital.  The  horse  transport  was  stationed  on  the  race-course 
just  outside  the  town,  the  horse  ambulances  being  detached 
with  the  motor  transport,  working  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilloy.  Early  in  May  there  was  some  severe  fighting  in  front 
of  Arras  but  little  advance  was  made.  The  shell  fire  throughout 
was  generally  heavy,  and  the  bearers  had  alternating  spells  of 
ease  and  labour  in  the  line,  but  the  weather  conditions  were 
then  good  and  the  ground  better  for  carrying  than  in  the 
preceding  months.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  unit 
assembled  again  in  Arras  and  moved  to  Berneville.  From  there 
we  went  to  the  next  village  of  Simencourt,  to  settle  down  for 
another  period  out  of  the  line. 


Chapter  VIII 


A  Summer 
Interlude 


T  this  season  of  the  year  the  countryside  was 
fresh  and  full.  Simencourt,  though  littered 
with  evidences  of  military  life,  was  a  pleasant 
village  to  rest  in.  It  had  the  usual  cottages 
and  farms  scattered  irregularly  about  the 
streets,  with  orchards  of  apple  and  pear, 
cherry  or  plum,  and  wide-spreading  walnut 
trees.  About  the  village  were  clusters  of 
sheltering  limes  and  elms,  beeches,  poplars 
and  ashes,  with  occasional  touches  of  foliage 
revealing  the  new  leaves  of  the  oak.  The  blossoms  had  now 
passed  away,  but  the  leafage  was  full  and  in  the  first  flush  of 
summer's  green,  so  that,  as  far  as  Nature  went,  life  might  go 
pleasantly  indeed  for  a  while. 

Here  the  unit  was  inspected  by  the  Divisional  Commander, 
General  Hull,  who  presented  Military  Medals  to  several  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  men  of  the  division  for  their  work  in  the  recent 
battles  of  Arras.  The  unit  also  held  sports,  including  various 
races  and  a  tug-of-war,  with  horse-racing  and  bare-back 
wrestling  as  transport  specialities.  Afterwards  the  brigade  sports 
were  held  in  the  village,  and  our  men  took  part  in  several  events. 
The  second  week  of  June  found  us  again  in  the  line.  The 
dressing  station  at  Tilloy  became  headquarters,  and  bearer  posts 
were  taken  up  at  various  forward  points,  such  as  the  gun-pits 
on  the  Arras-Cambrai  road  and  the  chalk  caves  at  Wancourt. 
On  this  occasion,  our  third  time  in  front  of  Arras,  the  line  was 
very  quiet.  There  were  few  wounded  men,  and,  there  being 
little  ambulance  work  to  do,  a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy 
was  devoted  to  salvaging,  especially  about  Tilloy  village. 

The  caves  at  Marlieres  and  Wancourt  formed  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  life  at  the  time.  In  the  course  of  years  extensive 
caves  had  been  made  by  quarrying  for  chalk,  and,  though  no 
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props  had  been  used  for  sides  or  roof,  they  were  firm  and  deep 
enough  to  stand  the  concussion  of  shell  fire  above.  It  was 
everlasting  night  down  there  and  candles  were  always  necessary, 
while  the  air  was  damp  and  redolent  of  the  constant  presence 
of  troops,  who  in  the  hardest  days  of  fighting  on  this  front  had 
often  cooked,  fed  and  slept  underground. 

There  was  not  much  enemy  fire,  and  the  fine,  sunny  days 
would  bring  us  out  of  our  warrens  to  spend  the  hours  in  the 
damaged  rooms  above.  These  were  cool  and  shady,  for  all 
such  stuffy  barriers  as  windows  and  doors  had  long  ago  dis- 
appeared. There  was  one  room  in  particular  with  the  plaster 
roses  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  still  undamaged,  although 
the  roof  above  had  been  smashed  to  bits.  From  here  were 
two  prospects — one,  through  the  old  window  spaces,  over  the 
village  with  its  tall  trees  mercilessly  battered  ;  the  other,  through 
a  shell-hole  in  the  rear  wall,  over  an  expanse  of  country  to  the 
Arras-Cambrai  road  with  Monchy  beyond,  a  prominent  land- 
mark on  its  dome-shaped  hill.  We  were  able  to  walk  about 
freely  enough,  and  one  of  our  men,  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
Summer,  adopted  a  dress  at  once  rational  and  graceful,  com- 
prising a  pair  of  '  shorts,'  boots,  socks,  and  a  shrapnel  helmet. 
Other  delicate  notes  were  introduced  by  the  presence  of  sweet- 
smelling  red  roses  fresh  from  some  ruined  garden,  set  in  an 
old  tin  to  brighten  the  '  sitting-room.'  In  the  old  gardens  of 
the  village  there  was  also  fruit  to  be  gathered — a  fact  not 
unknown  to  the  men  stationed  here.  In  face  of  the  horrors 
which  the  soldier  knew  so  well,  it  was  surprising  to  any  pre- 
conceived notions  of  war  how  much  comparative  happiness 
could  be  won  out  here — snatched,  as  some  of  the  journalists 
would  say,  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  ;  but,  of  course,  one  saw 
on  reflection  that  only  this  power  of  change  and  detachment 
from  the  sadness  and  beastliness  of  mechanical  slaughter  made 
the  work  at  all  possible. 

The  headquarters  at  Tilloy  were  round  about  a  chateau 
which  had  once  been  a  place  of  some  distinction.  Tilloy  had 
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only  been  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  April  advance,  and  so 
it  was  in  utter  ruin,  with  German  signboards  still  remaining  to 
mark  the  turn  of  battle.  There  was  no  accommodation  above- 
ground  except  a  hut  and  a  tent  or  two,  and  the  unit  was  billeted 
in  various  cellars  under  the  chateau  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  horse  transport  bivouacking  in  a  field  near  by.  As  very 
few  cases  were  passing  through  the  dressing  station  most  of 
the  men  were  employed  on  salvaging,  for  there  was  still  plenty 
of  useful  military  material  left  about.  It  was,  however,  an 
easy  time,  and  in  looking  back  one  has  memories  not  so  much 
of  routine  duties  as  of  fine  sunsets,  with  trees  showing  black 
against  the  western  sky,  faintly  vermilion  like  the  skies  of 
Japanese  prints,  while  in  the  east  the  heavens  had  a  mysterious 
purple  hue,  which  seemed  to  descend  on  the  trees  and  wrap 
them  in  a  royal  mantle. 

On  July  ist,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Gommecourt, 
we  left  the  dressing  station  for  billets  in  some  old  German 
trenches,  replete  with  the  usual  deep  dugouts.  This  was  part 
of  the  original  enemy  front  line,  but  by  now  it  was  cleared  of 
the  worst  of  the  aftermath  of  battle.  Cemeteries  near  by 
showed  our  side  of  it  ;  for  the  German  account  the  record  was 
not  so  easy  to  trace — no  doubt  it  was  hidden  in  many  a  nameless 
hole  and  trench.  It  was  possible  here  to  observe  the  effect  on 
the  trenches  of  our  terrible  artillery  fire.  Firing  trenches  and 
communication  trenches  had  been  hopelessly  battered,  though 
the  dugouts  had  stood  pretty  well.  As  long  as  he  remained 
underground  the  enemy  had  been  fairly  safe,  but  every- 
body above  must  have  suffered  the  most  racking  experiences. 
Once  our  infantry  were  over  the  dugouts  were  traps,  for 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  steep  steps  were 
not  to  be  climbed  in  a  hurry. 

On  the  next  day  we  left  Tilloy 
for  Agny  and  on  July  4*  set  out 
for  Liencourt,  where  we  had  been 
broken  in  to  hospital  work  more 
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than  a  year  before.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  home 
sentiment  about  returning,  for  we  remembered  those  hedge- 
less  fields  and  woods  where  last  spring  had  been  cowslips  and 
daffodils,  and  besides  were  there  not  cafes  in  plenty  ?  We 
marched  for  a  few  miles  with  the  band  featuring  its  latest  tunes, 
including  '  Drum  '  Berg's  famous  arrangement,  '  Zum  Tilloy 
Doings.'  Then  we  embarked  on  motor  lorries  for  the  long 
journey.  In  time  the  landmarks  came  in  sight  and  at  last  the 
village,  when  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  billets.  These  had 
changed,  for  wire-netting  beds,  unknown  in  the  earlier  days, 
had  been  installed  in  the  barns. 

Now,  these  wire  beds  were  usually  arranged  in  three  tiers, 
each  of  which  had  its  special  advantages  or  disadvantages.  It 
was  a  matter  of  nice  judgment  to  decide  on  this  issue,  and  an 
affair  of  celerity  to  put  that  judgment  into  practice.  There 
was  a  general  agreement  on  the  point  that  the  lowest  level  was 
the  worst  of  all,  as  it  received  the  dirt  and  litter  from  both  the 
other  levels,  and  afforded  no  opportunity  of  friendly  retaliation. 
The  middle  level  was  decidedly  better,  for  if  there  you  received 
the  scrapings  from  the  muddy  boots  of  the  gentleman  above, 
thus  endangering,  maybe,  an  ancient  friendship,  you  had  always 
the  philosophic  satisfaction  that  your  boots  were  showering 
blessings  with  equal  impartiality  on  the  man  below.  By  the 
same  reasoning  the  man  on  the  top  storey  of  all  should  have 
been  twice  blessed,  with  none  above  to  do  him  injury  ;  but 
here  another  factor  entered  into  the  argument,  namely,  the 
considerable  expenditure  of  energy  that  was  required  of 
anyone  climbing  to  the  highest  level.  So,  perhaps,  saving 
with  the  most  active  of  us,  the  middle  position  was  in 
greatest  favour,  and  on  entering  a  billet  most  men  would 
immediately  dump  their  packs  on  the  nearest  available  second 
storey  bed. 

The  rest  station  itself  had  changed.  Most  of  our  old  con- 
trivances, such  as  brick  and  chalk  designs,  rural  arbouring, 
flower  beds  and  so  on,  had  disappeared.  Instead  the  grass 
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had  grown  thick,  while  the  trees  and  bushes  about  the  place 
were  in  full  leaf.  There  is  nothing  new  to  tell  of  this  period 
at  Liencourt.  Again  we  ran  the  hospital  and  followed  the  round 
of  fatigues.  In  leisure  hours  there  were  cafes  or  quiet  wood 
and  fields,  according  to  taste.  There  were  evening  rambles  to 
villages  like  Berlencourt,  a  small  hamlet  nestling  in  a  wooded 
valley  watered  by  a  pleasant  stream.  Two  or  three  of  our 
men  were  working  at  the  baths  there,  a  job  which  in  those  days 
commonly  fell  to  the  R.A.M.C.  On  the  whole  one  could  forget 
the  war  in  the  spirit  of  Isaac  Walton's  '  When  I  would  beget 
content,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and 
there  contemplate  the  lilies,  that  take  no  care.' 

Sergeant-Ma j or  Sherwood,  who  had  held  that  position  since 
the  days  at  Ipswich,  left  us  here  to  take  a  commission  as  Quarter- 
master, his  place  being  taken  by  Staff-Sergeant  Hopkins  of 
'A'  Section.  In  our  third  week  at  Liencourt  we  had  a  P.U.O. 
concert,  and  on  the  next  morning  we  marched  away,  spending 
two  nights  billeted  in  a  brickyard,  after  which  we  entrained  for 
St.  Omer.  We  detrained  there  and  marched  through  the  town 
in  the  early  morning,  and,  when  breakfast  had  been  served  in 
a  field  by  the  roadside,  we  went  on  for  a  few  more  miles  to 
Eperlecques.  In  the  hot  weather  this  march  was  a  melting 
ordeal,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  country  on  the 
way.  Still,  we  noticed  that  the  villages  were  cleaner  and 
less  troop-bitten  than  most  we  had  known.  On  arrival  at 
Eperlecques  tents  were  put  up  for  hospital  use  and  the  billets 
were  taken  over.  In  the  evening  many  of  the  men  went  for 
a  swim  in  a  lake  situated  near  a  large  chateau  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village.  It  was  a  sheet  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
long,  and  many  were  glad  to  seize  the  chance  of  bathing  in 
the  muddy  waters,  for  it  was  seldom  that  we  got  the  opportunity 
of  a  real  dip.  The  Ambulance  stayed  at  Eperlecques  until 
August  5th,  and  during  this  time  was  inspected  by  General 
Drury  Smith,  who  was  now  G.O.C.  Division.  Then,  after  a 
midnight  reveille,  and  a  march  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
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we  entrained  at  St.  Omer  for  Poperinghe.  A  few  days  were 
spent  at  a  farm  near  Steenvoorde  and  finally  we  moved  to 
Dickebusch.  We  were  now  going  into  the  line  to  take  part 
in  the  attack,  the  third  great  battle  of  Ypres,  which  was  raging 
so  fiercely  on  that  historic  ground. 


Chapter  IX 


The  Third  Battle 
of  Yfires 


ICKEBUSCH   was   entirely    given   over   to   war. 
Troops   and  transport  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
ruined  village,  which  was  about  as  ugly  in  its 
setting  of  mud  as  even  a  war  village  could  be.     It 
was  a  dirty,  depressing  place,  a  fitting  doorway 
for  the  line  round  Ypres.     No  one,  however,  had 
expected  anything  but  ugliness  in  this  long- con- 
tested district ;  some  of  us  had  been  here  in 
the  early  days  with   the   i/2nd  Ambulance, 
and  the  others,  in  common  with  all  the  troops 
in  France,  knew  of  the  unenviable  fame  of 
'  The  Salient.' 

We  settled  in  and  around  The  '  Laiterie,'  a 
spot  well  known  to  members  of  the  first  line  unit,  and  men 
were  at  once  sent  up  the  line,  dressing  stations  being  taken 
over  on  the  Menin  Road  and  at  Woodcote  House,  which  lay 
away  to  the  right,  while  the  bearers  went  forward  to  Hooge. 
Woodcote  House  was  also  known  to  the  veterans  of  the  i/2nds 
as  a  former  Brigade  Headquarters,  but  they  found  that  Rosenthal 
Chateau  had  been  rechristened  '  Bedford  House,'  other  places, 
however,  such  as  'Shrapnel,'  'Hell  Fire'  and  'Hell  Blast  Corners,' 
still  retaining  their  well-deserved  names.  The  dark  passage  by 
ambulance  cars  up  the  Menin  Road  was  a  journey  into  the 
unknown.  The  first  definite  point  reached  was  a  large  dugout 
near  the  Birr  Cross  Roads.  This  was  the  post  through  which  all 
cases  would  be  evacuated,  and  the  cars  were  to  come  up  the 
road  to  a  position  not  far  away.  From  here  the  Menin  Road,  soon 
little  more  than  a  meagre  track,  ran  through  a  ghastly  region. 
Everywhere  the  ground  was  smashed  by  shell  fire,  while  pools 
of  water  lay  in  the  stricken  fields.  A  few  rough  tracks  of 
hurdles  and  duckboards  led  away  to  the  line,  winding  round 
the  shell-holes,  or  occasionally  bridging  them  where  the  course 
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was  otherwise  impossible.     Truly,  by  day  or  night  it  was  an 
appalling  wilderness. 

Beyond  this  first  point  at  Birr  Cross  Roads,  relays  were 
established  at  Hooge  Tunnel  and  in  a  crater  near  Chateau  Wood. 
The  tunnel  lay  under  the  Menin  Road,  near  the  site  of  the 
obliterated  village  of  Hooge  and  where  the  road  tailed  off  into 
a  mere  track.  It  was  of  course  of  German  construction,  for 
all  this  country  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  tunnel 
was  some  seven  or  eight  feet  underground  and  stretched  away 
uncertainly  towards  the  German  lines,  giving  shelter  to  many 
of  our  troops,  both  infantry  and  R.A.M.C.  men.  Our  bearers, 
together  with  the  bearers  of  another  field  ambulance,  occupied 
a  portion  of  this  subway,  with  a  shell-broken  entrance  at  the 
side  of  the  road. 

Some  way  to  the  left  of  the  Menin  Road  was  a  huge  crater 
on  the  site  of  the  enemy's  recent  first  line  trenches.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  crater  was  Chateau  Wood,  through  which  the 
bearers  from  the  regiments  brought  down  their  cases.  The 
crater  was  a  desolate  hole,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  in  length, 
with  gaping  trenches  and  dugouts  showing  at  unexpected  angles, 
while  in  the  bottom  was  a  pool  of  leaden  water.  There  was  a 
litter  of  material  scattered  about,  and  the  bodies  of  men  lay 
where  they  had  been  killed  in  the  recent  fighting.  Most 
important  of  all  from  the  bearers'  point  of  view  was  an  enemy 
pill-box,  a  little  concrete  fort  of  two  chambers,  situated  in  the 

side  of  the   crater,  and  here  some   twenty  or 

thirty  of  our  men  established  themselves. 

Chateau  Wood,  by  the  side  of  a  marshy  lake, 
was  a  sinister-looking  spot,  where  nothing  was 
left  of  the  original  trees  but  a  few  blackened 
stumps.  The  ground  was  torn  to  bits  and  was 
nothing  but  a  corrugation  of  rude  clay  mounds 
and  hollows.  Over  all  was  the  spirit  of  death. 
Shells  still  poured  down  at  intervals,  striking 
the  trees  and  the  tortured  earth,  or  sometimes 
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falling  into  the  lake  and  sending  great  water-spouts  into 
the  air.  Through  this  wood  a  rough  track  of  duckboard  ran 
down  to  the  Menin  Road,  passing  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  crater  in  its  course.  It  was  the  sole  practical  way  for 
stretcher-bearing,  for  the  ground  about  was  so  pitted  by  shell 
fire  that  only  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  of  considerable 
pain  to  the  wounded  could  the  journey  be  made.  In  Chateau 
Wood  itself  even  the  track  was  dangerous  and  difficult.  Skirting 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  mud  was  very  thick,  it  followed 
a  tortuous  way  by  a  succession  of  little  bridges  over  shell-hole 
after  shell-hole.  The  footing  was  eminently  insecure,  and  a 
slip  from  or  through  a  loose  or  broken  board  might  mean  a 
nasty  fall.  The  track  was  used  by  the  infantry  entering  the 
trenches  beyond,  while  transport  mules  would  also  come  that 
way,  to  slip  off  sometimes  into  the  holes,  when  they  would  be 
shot  if  it  proved  impossible  to  move  them  from  the  clinging 
mud.  Taking  all  these  difficulties  into  account,  complicated 
as  they  were  by  the  spells  of  heavy  shelling,  it  was  decided 
not  to  attempt  evacuation  by  this  route  after  nightfall.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  the  M.O.  of  a  battalion  sent  a  squad 
of  the  Firsts,  who  were  attached  to  his  aid  post,  down  through 
Chateau  Wood  in  the  night.  Unfortunately  it  was  strongly 
shelled  during  the  passage  and  two  of  the  bearers  were  killed 
outright,  the  other  men  managing  to  struggle  along  with  their 
patient  to  the  crater,  from  where  the  case  was  taken  on  to 
the  post  at  the  Birr  Cross  Roads. 

Three  or  four  days  passed  without  many  casualties,  but 
then  the  division  attacked  and  the  losses  were  heavy.  Captain 
Dawson  came  up  to  take  charge  of  the  bearers  in  the  crater, 
who  now  found  plenty  of  hard  work  in  carrying  the  cases  down. 
The  bearers  at  Hooge  Tunnel,  evacuating  down  the  Menin 
Road  to  the  same  point,  were  equally  busy,  while  everywhere 
the  enemy  fire  came  in  frequent  spells.  Two  of  our  men, 
Price  and  R.  Wright,  had  been  killed  and  many  others 
wounded  by  the  time  the  bearers  finally  moved  out  of  the  line, 
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and  Kenyon  was  fatally  hit  on  the  way  down  to  the  dressing 
station. 

During  this  period  the  men  working  at  the  advanced  dressing 
station  on  the  main  road  had  found  plenty  to  do.  The  ambulance 
cars  would  bring  the  cases  down  the  road  to  the  station,  and  on 
arriving  there  the  wounded  man  would  be  carried  into  the 
round  iron  shelter  used  for  the  work,  where  his  stretcher  would 
be  placed  on  trestle  supports,  that  his  wound  might  be  dressed 
again.  Caked  with  mud,  often  without  blankets,  with  a  rough 
dressing  put  on  the  wound  by  the  regimental  doctor,  or,  when 
there  had  been  many  cases,  with  dressings  applied  by  stretcher- 
bearers,  the  patients  invariably  needed  further  attention  at 
this  stage.  The  clothing  over  the  injured  parts  would  be  cut 
away,  and  the  M.O.  and  his  orderlies  would  set  about  dressing 
the  wound.  As  the  water-supply  was  very  short  here,  it  was 
not  possible  to  follow  out  ideal  methods  of  cleansing  wounds, 
and  large  dressings  of  gauze  soaked  in  '  Eusol '  were  generally 
used.  If  the  man  had  also  severed  arteries  or  a  broken  limb— 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  high  proportion  of  broken  legs 
at  Ypres — tourniquets  and  splints  were  adjusted.  Finally  the 
patient  was  carried  out  through  another  door  to  the  car  waiting 
outside  to  take  him  and  his  fellow  sufferers  to  the  main  dressing 
station  at  Dickebusch.  Walking  wounded  cases  were  also 
evacuated  by  a  light  railway  from  a  point  near  the  advanced 
dressing  station. 

Our  stay  at  Ypres  was  little  over  a  week's  duration,  but, 
by  most  men's  reckoning,  a  week  at  Ypres  was  a  week  indeed. 
Assembling  again  at  Dickebusch,  where  the  headquarters  had 
remained  throughout  and  from  where  the  horsed  ambulances 
had  been  working  to  Zillebeke  and  Cow  Farm,  the  unit  moved 
to  Steenvoorde,  all  save  the  transport  going  by  motor  lorry. 
Then  we  entrained  for  a  station  near  Bayenghem,  in  which 
village  we  stayed  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Ambulance 
entrained  once  more  at  Arques  for  the  long  journey  south 
to  Bapaume. 


Chapter  X 


Beaulencourt 
and  Cambrai 


ETRAINING  at  Bapaume  in  the  darkness  of 
early  morning,  we  marched  through  the 
shadowy  town.  It  was  obviously  a  complete 
ruin,  a  town  of  memories,  and  the  shattered 
and  ragged  heaps  of  masonry,  seen  in  dark, 
sinister  masses,  brought  back  recollections  of 
the  days  we  had  spent  in  this  Somme  district. 
Leaving  the  town  we  followed  the  Peronne  Road, 
seeing  everywhere,  as  the  light  grew,  signs  of  the 
old  battles.  The  trees  by  the  roadside,  the  relics  of 
trenches,  the  wood  and  iron  shanties  were  all  sug- 
gestive ;  but  in  place  of  the  old  roar  of  guns  there 
was  a  strange  quietness.  At  length  we  halted  in  an 
encampment  of  huts.  After  a  few  days,  however,  we 
moved  back  a  short  distance  to  a  camp  near  the  ruins 
of  Beaulencourt,  and  relieved  the  yth  Field  Ambulance, 
taking  over  a  large  rest  station  built  in  the  open  fields  by  the 
side  of  the  Bapaume-Peronne  Road. 

It  was  a  spacious  camp  consisting  chiefly  of  Nissen  huts,  and 
there  was  a  field  for  football  and  a  matting  pitch  for  cricket. 
Away  to  the  west  lay  the  low  ridges  of  Delville  Wood  and  High 
Wood — centres  of  such  fierce  fighting  during  the  Somme  battle. 
The  plain  between,  dotted  here  and  there  with  ruined  villages, 
was  rough  with  trenches  and  shell-holes,  though  a  merciful 
growth  of  weeds  had  covered  much  of  the  scarred  ground. 

Our  work  was  of  the  kind  usual  in  rest  stations,  and,  once 
in  the  swing,  there  was  time  enough  for  recreation.  Shortly 
after  arriving  here  we  were  able  to  get  a  fair  amount  of  cricket, 
when  amongst  the  games  played  were  matches  against  the 
IVth  Corps  and  the  7th  Field  Ambulance.  Our  efforts  were 
generally  successful  as  the  result  of  good  batting  and  bowling 
by  Sergeant-Major  Jones,  Byford  and  Webb,  the  only  defeat 
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being  largely  due  to  the  play  of  the  late  Captain  B.  C.  Tennant, 
M.C.,  a  former  officer  of  the  first  line  Ambulance.  Later  on 
more  attention  was  devoted  to  Association  football,  an  inter- 
section league  providing  many  good  games.  In  this  the  trans- 
port men  proved  themselves  unbeaten.  The  unit  team  also 
played  various  matches,  notably  against  the  7th  Field  Ambulance 
and  the  IVth  Corps  Cyclists.  Rugby  football  was  taken  up, 
too,  and  two  or  three  practice  games  were  played  which  the 
spectators  found  interesting — and  amusing. 

There  was  always  a  weird  fascination  about  the  silent 
battle-fields,  a  spell  which  drew  many  a  man  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  the  old  tragedies.  To  take  a  characteristic  walk 
in  this  district  one  could  follow  the  road  from  Beaulencourt 
in  a  westerly  direction.  Although  the  activity  of  a  year 
ago  had  passed  the  evidences  still  remained,  relieved  only 
by  the  pleasant  touches  of  colour  in  the  changing  weeds, 
where  the  daisy,  the  yarrow  and  the  charlock  were  still 
in  bloom.  Leaving  the  road  after  a  while,  an  old  railway 
track  ran  across  the  open  country  ;  this  led  to  another  road 
coming  from  the  adjacent  villages  of  Thilloy  and  Ligny  Thilloy. 
Farther  on,  at  '  Factory  Corner,'  a  pile  of  derelict  duckboards 
marked  the  site  of  an  old  dump,  while  a  hundred  yards  away  a 
battered  boiler  afforded  a  possible  reason  for  the  name,  although 
of  the  factory  no  other  trace  was  visible.  Here,  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  three  roads,  an  iron  crucifix  still  stood  where  it 
had  been  erected  in  the  days  of  peace.  From  this  point  a 
duckboard  track  led  towards  High  Wood.  It  was  a  sad  walk 
across  that  terrain,  for  every  little  thing  was  significant  to 
anyone  who  had  known  the  district  in  the  noise  of  battle.  Now 
the  ghostly  silence,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  cry  of  birds, 
seemed  unnaturally  profound.  The  graves,  few  at  first,  grew 
to  clusters  that  thickened  as  the  wood  was  neared,  until  in  the 
wood  itself  one  saw  at  a  glance  the  whole  tragedy  of  war.  It 
was  in  these  woods  that  one  felt  most  poignantly  the  losses 
of  those  terrible  months  of  1916— High  Wood,  Delville  Wood, 
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Trones  Wood,  and  our  own  Leuze  Wood  ;  littered  thick  with 
graves  ;  the  old  trenches  all  but  obliterated  ;  here  a  crater 
margined  with  white  crosses  ;  there  a  decayed  tank  left  high 
above  the  tide  of  war. 

The  most  important  event  of  Beaulencourt  for  the  majority 
of  the  men  was  undoubtedly  the  long-awaited  leave,  for  it  was 
not  until  October,  nineteen  or  twenty  months  after  coming  out 
to  France,  that  the  last  of  us  received  his  first  leave.  After 
so  long  an  absence  that  spell  of  home  was  worth  much,  and 
the  coming  back  hard  indeed.  Still,  it  was  good  to  find  that 
there  was  another  life  than  this  ;  that  England  and  home  were 
not  merely  myths  invented  by  the  daily  press. 

Through  September  and  October  the  routine  of  rest  station 
work  went  on.  Patients  were  admitted  and  discharged,  orderlies 
carried  out  their  duties  and  the  usual  fatigues  were  done. 
Often  in  the  afternoon  a  football  match  would  be  arranged 
between  patients  and  personnel  or  between  sections  of  the 
Ambulance.  In  the  evening  there  were  occasional  concerts, 
given  by  the  P.U.O.'s  or  made  up  of  scratch  turns,  and  in  the 
later  days  of  the  period  tournaments  were  arranged  in  bridge, 
chess  and  draughts.  With  the  coming  of  cold  weather  stoves 
of  various  kinds,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  were  issued  or 
*  scrounged  '  from  various  sources,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
spend  the  long  evenings  in  the  huts. 

The  horse  transport  men  had  the  new  experience  of  cowboy 
riding,  for  the  horses  were  allowed  to  range  in  the  open,  fence- 
less country,  and  so  it  was  often  necessary  for  horsemen  to 
ride  into  the  wilderness  with  all  the  dash  of  their  prairie  brethren, 
and  to  chase  the  fiery  herd  back  to  quarters  in  the  true  cine- 
matographic manner.  It  was  expected  by  some  of  us — bearers 
unused  to  the  ways  of  horseflesh — that  these  flying  movements 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  the  untamed  bronchos 
would  invariably  amble  back  to  stables  at  feeding-time,  all 
that  was  necessary  to  draw  these  mettlesome  bloods  from  the 
four  ends  of  the  Somme  battlefield  being  the  judicious  shaking 
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of  a  bag  of  oats.  However,  the  judgment  of  these  sceptics, 
whatever  it  might  be  worth  in  the  matter  of  stretchers,  was 
really  of  little  value  on  the  subject  of  horses. 

November  came  and  it  was  again  apparent  that  an  offensive 
was  about  to  disturb  the  quietness  of  this  front.  Guns  and 
troops  were  in  constant  movement,  and,  as  the  camp  was  close 
to  the  main  road,  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  see  things. 
Innumerable  stories  of  tanks  and  dummy  tanks  filled  the  air, 
and  under  these  clouds  of  rumours  we  began  to  speculate  on 
the  coming  events.  As  we  had  established  a  unit  poultry  farm, 
stocked  with  geese,  ducks  and  turkeys,  most  men  had  ventured 
to  anticipate  Christmas  at  Beaulencourt.  The  birds  had  made 
themselves  at  home  in  the  large  pen  specially  prepared  for 
them,  and  before  long  the  aviary  had  become  a  recognised 
factor  in  the  camp's  economy.  Unfortunately,  in  the  way  of 
army  life,  all  these  thoughts  for  the  morrow  were  rudely 
shattered,  and  this  potential  Christmas  feast  became  an  actual 
dinner  on  the  night  of  November  I4th. 

It  seemed  that  the  unit  was  to  continue  running  the  rest 
station  with  as  few  men  as  possible,  while  the  others  were  to 
be  divided  between  C.C.S.  work  and  stretcher-bearing  up  the 
line.  Let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  parties  of  the 
latter  group,  as  it  affords  a  typical  picture  of  the  work  at 
Cambrai.  The  party,  then,  reached  Louverval  and  settled  down 
for  the  night  in  an  old  German  dugout  beneath  the  remains  of 
a  chateau.  On  the  way  up  everything  had  been  ominously 
quiet,  not  a  shell  falling  within  miles,  though  from  the  distance 
our  guns  boomed  out  now  and  again.  After  the  long  spell 
out  of  the  line,  this  trudge  in  the  darkness  had  the  strange 
familiarity  of  old  and  well  remembered  experiences.  There  was 
little  bombardment  in  the  night,  nor  were  there  any  cases  until 
the  morning,  and  as  things  were  so  quiet  it  was  possible  to 
look  round  the  village.  Louverval  was  one  of  the  villages  in 
that  extensive  belt  of  country  evacuated  by  the  Germans  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  following  the  desperate  battles  of  the  Somme. 
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Like  all  the  country  which  had  escaped  the  actual  fighting,  it 
had  been  thoroughly  and  systematically  destroyed  before  the 
retreat.  The  woods  behind  the  village  had  been  cut  down 
and  the  great  hulks  of  trees  lay  prone,  where  they  were  already 
overgrown  with  brambles.  There  were  the  remains  of  an 
avenue  of  these  great  trees,  each  two  feet  or  so  in  diameter, 
and  through  this  fallen  wood  our  reserve  trenches  now  ran.  In 
the  village  itself  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  though  in  the  gardens 
the  marigolds,  bright  golden  spots  in  the  green  herbage,  reflected 
something  of  former  glories. 

The  attack  now  opened  and  developed,  and  the  party  moved 
to  an  advanced  dressing  station  near  Boursies,  a  small  village 
on  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  Road.  From  here  they  passed  up 
later  to  a  position  in  the  recent  '  No  Man's  Land,'  for  the 
infantry  had  advanced  from  ours  to  the  enemy's  front  line.  A 
small  road  ran  between  these  lines,  along  which  the  bearers  carried 
the  wounded,  using  a  relay  post  in  a  crater  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  open  stretch.  During  the  afternoon  the  enemy 
counter-attacked  strongly,  and  a  stream  of  wounded  men  was 
passing  continuously  along  the  road  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  road  here  was  shelled  continuously,  and  of  our  men 
E.  Palmer  was  killed  while  carrying  a  case  from  the  trenches. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  opening  of  our  attack  at  Cambrai 
met  with  an  instant  and  extensive  success,  to  be 
followed  after  the  first  few  days  by  strong 
German  counter-attacks.  Of  the  work  of  the 
56th  Division  in  resisting  these  tremendous 
efforts  this  is  not  the  place  to  write.  So  far  as 
we  were  concerned  it  was  a  period  with  spells 
of  hard  stretcher  work  for  all,  while  the  bearers 
attached  to  the  London  Scottish  were  for  a  short 
time  in  German  hands,  though  finally  the  trenches 
were  cleared  and  the  attack  was  turned. 

After    this    hard    fighting    the    division    was 

relieved    and    most   of  the  bearers  returned  to 
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Beaulencourt  where,  in  the  meantime,  the  few  men  left  to  run 
the  hospital  had  been  by  no  means  idle,  as  a  large  number 
of  sick  and  slightly  wounded  cases  had  been  dealt  with.  Our 
men  at  the  C.C.S.  had  been  busy  also,  and  the  swift  onset  of 
the  German  counter-attack  threatened  the  safety  of  even  that 
camp. 

On  December  4th  we  left  Beaulencourt,  setting  out  on  a 
fifteen-mile  journey  to  Simencourt.  It  was  a  fine,  frosty 
morning  as  we  started  once  more  for  the  north,  passing  on  the 
roadside  the  wreckage  caused  by  bombs  dropped  the  previous 
night  by  enemy  aircraft.  After  the  Cambrai  fighting,  and  the 
long  months  spent  in  this  silent  wilderness  of  wasted  fields  and 
blighted  villages,  all  were  glad  at  the  prospect  of  going  back 
to  familiar  districts  which  offered  some  sight  of  civilian  life, 
as  well  as  a  little  civilised  comfort.  The  march,  therefore,  was 
undertaken  with  good  heart,  and  when,  well  on  the  way,  the 
Ambulance  halted  for  the  evening  meal,  the  issue  of  rum  was 
enough  to  quicken  the  last  stages  into  something  like  jauntiness. 
The  band  was  stirred  to  fresh  and  lively  efforts,  and  we  marched 
into  Simencourt  with  a  little  energy  left  over  for  making  a 
hasty  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the  old  cafes.  After  a 
night  here  we  moved  away  towards  Arras,  where  we  took  over 
a  hospital  at  St.  Catherine. 

The  unit  settled  down  now  to  comparatively  comfortable 
conditions,  with  Arras  near  at  hand  as  a  sort  of  pleasure  resort. 
The  city  had  been  tidied  up  since  we  had  last  seen  it  and  there 
were  more  civilians  and  shops.  Frosty  weather  set  in,  and 
our  thoughts  turned  again  to  Christmas  and  preparations  for 
the  appropriate  celebration  thereof.  Christmas  Day  came,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  dinner  Military  Medals  were  presented 
for  the  Cambrai  battle  by  General  Dudgeon,  who  had  taken 
over  the  command  of  the  division  just  before  the  battle  of  Ypres. 

On  January  7th  the  unit  moved  from  St.  Catherine  to 
Houvelin,  a  village  not  far  from  St.  Pol.  Here  we  spent  just 
over  a  month,  the  men  occupying  billets  in  barns  under  varying 
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degrees  of  discomfort.  Still,  there  were  other  resorts  for 
leisure  hours,  ranging  from  cafes  or  '  Buster  shops '  to  private 
rooms,  which  some  of  the  men  managed  to  secure  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  villagers.  During  this  period  Colonel  Moore, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.D.M.S.  of  the  Division,  paid  a  farewell  visit 
to  the  unit  on  being  appointed  D.D.M.S.  of  a  Corps.  Our  own 
commanding  officer,  Colonel  Montgomery- Smith,  D.S.O.,  was 
appointed  A.D.M.S.  in  his  place,  and  Captain  H.  G.  L.  Haynes 
took  over  the  command  of  the  Ambulance.  It  was  here,  too, 
that  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Hart,  who  had  been  M.O.  of 
the  '  Rangers,'  joined  us  after  the  disbandment  of  that  battalion. 
While  the  unit  was  at  Houvelin  the  P.U.O.'s  went  on  tour  with 
their  original  fantasy  '  Underground  to  Anywhere,'  which  had 
been  produced  for  the  first  time  at  St.  George's  Hall  in  Arras, 
but  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  tour  much  surplus 
material  was  sent  away  to  a  storage  dump,  and,  the  concert 
party  effects  being  included,  the  P.U.O.'s  were  unable  to  give 
any  further  concerts. 


Chapter  XI 


The  German  Attack 
at  Arras 


Y  February  nth  the  unit  was  clear  of  Houvelin  and 
the  headquarters  were  installed  at  Anzin  near  Arras. 
The  division  had  taken  over  the  line  near  Gavrelle 
and  Oppy,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Scarpe,  and  these 
*  right '  and  '  left  *  sectors  had  their  separate  dressing 
stations  and  systems  of  relays. 

On  the  right  the  road  ran  from  Arras  to  Gavrelle, 
from  where  it  passed  on  to  the  German  lines.  At  a 
spot  known  as  the  *  Point  du  Jour  '  a  large  dugout 
had  been  made  on  the  roadside,  connected  by  a 
stairway  with  a  deeper  dugout  of  enemy  origin. 
We  had  supplied  working  parties  here  when  the 
division  was  on  this  front  in  December,  and  now 
we  continued  the  work  in  order  to  prepare  the  place 
for  use  as  a  dressing  station.  At  this  date  the  dressing 
station  was  in  some  old  German  gun-pits  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  road  a  kilometre  or  so  ahead.  From  there  trenches 
ran  to  the  front  line  near  Gavrelle,  and  in  these  trenches  a 
system  of  R.A.M.C.  relays  was  maintained.  For  the  men  on 
this  sector  the  work  alternated  between  spells  of  digging  and 
stretcher-bearing  duty  at  the  different  relays.  The  life  went 
easily  enough,  for,  although  there  was  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  enemy's  intentions — as  was  the  case  all  along  the 
line — there  was  no  actual  fighting  except  for  occasional  raids 
or  patrol  encounters.  Preparations,  however,  were  being  made 
for  a  possible  enemy  attack,  and  parties  were  continually  at 
work  strengthening  the  line.  Our  own  digging  went  forward 
under  Sergeant  Hutchinson,  with  engineers  attached  for  the 
more  technical  jobs  of  fixing  the  roof  and  side  supports. 

The  unit  had  often  been  engaged  on  labour  of  this  kind, 
so  that  the  term  '  digging  stunt  *  had  a  very  definite  meaning 
to  most  of  the  men.  At  Point  du  Jour  the  work  would  be  started 
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after  breakfast,  when  the  arrival  of  the  engineers  served  as  a 
signal  for  action.  Moving  to  the  scene  of  our  labours,  the 
R.E.'s  would  pick  away  for  a  time  at  the  chalk  in  which  the 
chamber  was  being  cut.  As  the  material  was  soft  it  did  not 
take  long  to  bring  down  a  formidable  heap  of  loose  fragments, 
and  at  this  stage  the  ambulance  men  would  step  in  with  spades 
and  sandbags  until  once  more  the  ground  was  clear.  But  this 
was  not  all,  for  every  bag  of  chalk  would  be  carried  up  a  long 
staircase  into  the  open  air,  where  it  was  finally  dumped,  to  be 
covered  later  with  camouflage.  Then,  as  the  space  was  cleared 
the  engineers  would  insert  props,  girders  and  roof  timbers, 
after  which  they  would  knock  down  still  more  chalk  ;  and  so 
the  process  would  be  repeated  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion. 

Turning  to  the  work  at  the  bearer  posts,  the  Gavrelle  Relay 
might  be  taken  as  an  example.  Here  there  was  a  comfortable 
dugout  of  several  chambers,  deep  enough  for  security  and  quite 
convenient  for  the  eight  men  stationed  there.  Rations  were 
good  and  the  life  went  on  in  an  alternation  of  cooking,  reading, 
writing,  talking  and  cards,  with  an  occasional  walk  out  in  the 
trenches  for  a  change. 

On  the  left  sector,  with  the  advanced  dressing  station  in 
*  The  Cutting,'  the  life  went  on  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
Cutting  was  a  section  of  the  railway  running  from  Arras  to 
Lens.  For  about  a  kilometre  it  ran  between  high  chalk  banks, 
honeycombed  with  bivouacs  and  dugouts  and  affording  shelter 
to  many  troops.  The  dressing  station  was  near  the  centre  of 
the  Cutting  and  consisted  of  a  sandbagged,  iron  structure  lying 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bank,  while  an  additional  dugout  had 
been  driven  into  the  bank  itself.  Here,  as  at  Point  du  Jour, 
the  work  at  first  was  generally  constructional,  as  there  were 
not  many  wounded.  At  intervals,  however,  the  enemy  would 
shell  the  place,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  two  of  our  men, 
Private  Cockerill  and  Lance-Corporal  Holmes,  were  killed. 
From  the  Cutting  communication  trenches  ran  through  the 
front  line  near  Oppy,  and  there  were  relays  as  on  the  other 
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sector.  The  main  way  was  Ouse  Alley,  where  there  were  two 
relays,  while  farther  up  were  positions  near  the  battalion  aid 
posts. 

About  this  time  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Fergusson  joined 
the  unit  and  was  posted  to  the  command  of  '  B  '  section. 

The  weeks  went  on  quietly  until,  in  the  last  fortnight  or  so 
of  March,  our  lines  were  heavily  shelled  with  gas.  Hundreds 
of  infantrymen  and  artillerymen  were  gassed,  and  several  of 
our  own  unit,  including  the  C.O.  and  Major  Hart,  were  also 
affected.  March  2ist  had  come  and  gone  and  we  began  to 
hear  strange  rumours  of  a  tremendous  enemy  advance  near 
the  Somme.  At  first  we  were  sceptical,  but  the  news  came 
through  definitely  at  last.  There  had  already  been  considerable 
anxiety  as  to  the  enemy  intentions  on  this  front,  and  the  anxiety 
was  further  increased  by  the  news  from  the  south.  The  pre- 
liminary gas  bombardment,  too,  was  not  reassuring,  but  nothing 
could  be  judged  with  certainty  from  that,  although  German 
prisoners  had  stated  that  an  attack  was  impending. 

The  night  of  March  27th  was  calm,  perhaps  unusually  so, 
and,  with  the  usual  gas  guards  posted,  the  men  turned  in  at 
the  relay  posts  and  at  the  two  dressing  stations.  At  3  a.m. 
on  the  28th  salvoes  of  shells  whizzed  suddenly 
over,  the  slight  popping  of  gas  shells  mingling 
with  the  violent  bursts  of  high  explosive.  This 
continued  for  hours  until  everywhere  trenches 
were  badly  battered,  with  parapets  broken 
and  duckboards  smashed.  Few  men  in  the 
line  now  doubted  that  an  attack  was  coming  ; 
the  infantry  stood  to  in  the  posts  and  trenches  ; 
the  ambulance  men  waited  for  wounded.  The 
shelling  continued  as  fiercely  as  ever  over 
both  the  trenches  and  back  areas,  and  the 
Cutting  was  particularly  unlucky,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  our  own  guns.  About  seven 
o'clock  the  enemy  came  over  and  overran 
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the  outlying  trenches,  many  of  the  garrisons,  including  all  the 
wounded,  being  taken  prisoners.  From  these  posts  to  the 
support  lines  was  now  only  a  stride. 

On  the  right,  the  Gavrelle  sector,  the  advanced  bearers  got 
back  just  in  time  to  avoid  capture,  though  later  in  the  day  it 
was  found  that  one  man,  Private  Goldfinch,  was  missing  ;  but 
Captain  Wallace,  M.C.  and  bar,  of  the  Thirds,  who  was  attached 
to  us  for  duty,  was  killed  while  working  on  the  road  between 
Gavrelle  and  the  dressing  station.  On  the  left  sector,  however, 
thirteen  of  our  men  and  a  sergeant  were  surprised  just  as  they 
were  settling  down  to  breakfast  by  shots  fired  down  the  shaft 
of  the  dugout.  It  did  not  take  long  to  realise  that  they  were 
prisoners.  The  other  post  in  this  system,  where  the  M.O.  of 
the  4th  Londons,  Captain  Molony,  a  former  officer  of  the 
Ambulance,  was  working,  was  captured  in  the  same  way,  with 
six  stretcher-bearers  from  the  Thirds.  At  the  relay  in  Ouse 
Alley  a  party  of  eight  men  waited  for  a  while  until,  as  the 
enemy  was  coming  down  the  trench,  they  collected  the  wounded 
who  had  found  their  way  inside,  and  set  out  for  the  next  relay, 
which  they  reached  in  safety. 

Although  so  many  of  our  wounded  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  their  first  rush,  both  the  dressing  stations  at  Point 
du  Jour  and  the  Cutting  were  kept  busy  with  such  cases  as 
could  be  taken  there,  the  latter  place  in  particular  dealing  with 
the  many  artillerymen  wounded  near  at  hand.  So 
heavy  was  the  enemy  fire  here  that  it  was  extremely 
dangerous  to  send  cases  farther  down,  and  eventually, 
after  one  of  the  bearers,  Private  Arthurell,  had  been 
killed  in  the  attempt,  all  the  cases  were  kept  until  a 
more  favourable  opportunity. 

A  party  of  bearers  from  one  of  the  relays  found 
themselves  waiting  with  the  infantry  in  the  Red  Line, 
in  which  our  main  forces  were  gathered  to  make  a 
definite  stand  against  the  advancing  Germans,  who 
by  now  had  captured  all  the  front  posts  and  trenches. 
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These  were  exciting  hours,  the  more  trying  to  the  waiting 
bearers  because  they  had  little  work  to  do  for  a  time,  and 
could  only  wait  until  they  should  be  needed.  The  infantry 
were  busy  preparing  grenades,  and  having  occasional  shots 
at  the  advancing  forms  of  enemies  who  exposed  themselves 
too  openly.  It  was  a  strange,  mad  time.  One  saw  then  how 
men  behaved  in  face  of  the  gravest  dangers.  There  was 
a  fever  of  excitement  in  all,  from  the  infantry  corporal  who 
jested — or  pretended  to  jest — with  the  flying  shells,  singing  out 
snatches  of  the  immortal  '  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  it 's  a  lovely  guerre  ! ' 
to  the  rifleman  who  kept  firing  vaguely  towards  the  enemy. 
In  time  the  tension  was  relieved  by  a  spell  of  work  and  the 
party  moved  down  with  wounded,  finding  in  the  occupation  a 
satisfaction  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  stood  in 
a  trench  under  heavy  fire,  with  no  action  to  divert  the  current 
of  apprehensive  thought. 

By  noon  the  Germans  had  been  checked,  after  suffering 
heavy  casualties,  and  held  up  in  the  communication  trenches 
leading  down  to  the  Red  Line.  In  all  we  had  lost  ground  of 
little  more  than  a  kilometre  in  depth,  and  no  more  was  lost 
during  the  day.  On  the  next  day  all  the  cases  still  in  the  line 
were  brought  down  from  the  dugouts  in  which  they  had  been 
sheltered,  and  on  the  same  night  the  division  was  relieved  by 
the  Canadians.  During  the  following  twenty-four  hours  our 
men  went  down  by  various  ways  and  means  to  Maroeuil,  where 
the  Firsts  had  been  running  a  hospital.  In  all  four  of  the 
ambulance  men  had  been  killed,  Private  Shaw,  of  the  motor 
transport,  having  been  hit  by  a  shell  fragment  at  Maroeuil. 

On  the  last  day  of  March  we  set  out  for  Estree  Cauchie, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  this  place  the  unit  moved  again  to 
Warlus.  Here  we  ran  a  hospital,  and  some  of  the  bearers 
returned  to  the  line  on  our  old  front  near  Tilloy  and  Neuville 
Vitasse,  towards  which  villages  the  Germans  had  advanced  two 
weeks  before. 

By  the  fourth  week  in  April  we  had  moved  to  the  old  C.C.S. 
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camp  near  Agnez-lez-Duisans,  where  we  remained  until  July 
1 3th.  Here  we  found  plenty  of  work  in  dealing  with  the  exten- 
sive epidemic  of  influenza,  there  being  as  many  as  a  thousand 
patients  in  the  hospital  at  one  time.  However,  it  was  possible 
to  play  cricket  and  even  football,  for  despite  the  warm  weather 
our  Soccer  enthusiasts  played  various  matches.  There  was 
more  cricket  than  had  hitherto  been  possible,  and  matches  were 
played  against  a  number  of  teams  with  varying  results,  amongst 
our  opponents  being  the  ist  Life  Guards,  Corps  Headquarters, 
2/ist  Field  Ambulance,  and  the  I5th  M.A.C.  Major  Fergusson, 
Sergeant-Ma j or  Jones,  Byford,  Boulton  and  Webb  were  usually 
to  the  fore,  and  other  enthusiasts  included  the  C.O.,  Major 
Hart,  Brassington,  Elliott,  Harvey,  Harding  and  Sergeant  Lane. 
Several  of  the  matches  were  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the 
band  of  the  ist  Life  Guards. 

About  this  time  Major-General  Hull,  K.C.B.,  reassumed 
command  of  the  division,  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
owing  to  ill-health. 

From  Agnez  the  unit  moved  to  Grand  Rullecourt  for  two 
days,  afterwards  going  on  to  Aubigny.  Here  we  opened  a 
small  hospital  and  played  more  cricket,  but  it  was  really  a 
period  of  waiting,  for  we  were  obviously  stationed  near  the 
railway  for  some  emergency  or  other.  July  i8th  came,  with 
Marshal  Foch's  counter  offensive  on  the  Marne,  but  the  unit 
did  not  move.  On  several  nights  the  camp  was  disturbed  by 
enemy  aeroplane  attacks,  and  on  one  night  in  particular  much 
damage  was  done,  many  of  our  horses  being  killed  or  wounded 
by  bombs  which  dropped  on  the  stables.  Altogether,  these  were 
extremely  disquieting  nights,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  away 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  unit  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  Wanquetin,  the  division  going  into  the  line  again 
on  the  old  front  to  the  south  of  Arras. 

Alternating  between  the  line  and  Wanquetin,  where  the 
aeroplane  alarms  continued,  we  spent  some  weeks,  until  on 
August  1 6th  we  marched  to  Givenchy-le-Noble.  There  we 
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settled  down  in  a  large  chateau,  with  extensive  and  well-timbered 
grounds.  A  very  successful  sports  meeting  was  held,  most  of 
the  events  being  of  a  comic  variety,  though  there  was  a  hundred 
yards  flat  race  in  which  Moscrop  just  beat  Ashley,  and  a  tug- 
of-war  which  was  won  by  the  transport  men.  A  fancy  dress 
competition  provided  scope  for  original — and  aboriginal — cos- 
tumes, F.  A.  Davis  as  a  gipsy  maid  carrying  off  the  prize. 


Chapter   XII       The  Beginning  of  the 

German  Retreat 


E  left  Givenchy-le-Noble  on  the  night  of  August 
2ist,   marching   by  moonlight   to  the  village  of 
Barly.     On  the  next  night  we  moved  again  to  the 
district  of  Pommier,  where  we  reached  a  camp  of 
tents  situated  in  an  oak  wood  in  time  to  spend 
some  of  the  night  hours  in  sleep.     From  here  two 
more  successive  marches  brought  us  to  Blairville. 
At  Blairville  the  unit  took  over  an  advanced 
'dressing  station  from  a  field  ambulance  of  the 
Guards'    Division.     This  was  in  a  fairly  roomy 
dugout  near  the  ruins   of  the   old   church,    the 
billets  being  scattered  about  in  the  various  cellars 
still  remaining  intact  under   the   fallen   houses. 
The    '  grounds '    allotted   here   for  hospital  use 
were  not  equipped  to  accommodate  many  wounded 
1  men,  and  as  this  was  intended  to  be  the  Corps  Main 

Dressing  Station,  and  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
deal  with  plenty  of  casualties,  all  hands  were  employed  in  putting 
up  large  marquees.  The  division  went  in  the  line  near  Boyelles, 
with  Croisilles  and  Bullecourt  well  ahead.  By  this  time  the 
Allied  attack  had  developed  into  a  general  offensive,  in  which 
the  56th  Division  was  now  to  share.  In  two  days  the  dressing 
station  was  ready.  By  the  27th  the  cases  were  coming  down 
fast  and  there  was  plenty  of  work,  in  which  we  had  help  from 
Lowland  and  Wessex  Field  Ambulances,  while  the  I5th  M.A.C. 
did  good  service  on  the  transport  side.  During  the  time  the 
station  was  open  cases  passed  through  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute.  On  August  28th  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in 
Chief,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  visited  the  camp,  and,  after  seeing  the 
dressing  and  feeding  arrangements  and  making  a  general  tour 
of  the  station,  congratulated  the  C.O.  upon  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  all.  The  attack  opened  successfully  and  the  line 
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was  advanced,  so  that  after  a  few  days  the  Corps  Main  Dressing 
Station  was  taken  forward  to  Boiry  Becquerelle,  to  which  camp 
a  party  of  our  men  went.  This  station  was  bombed  by  enemy 
aeroplanes,  and  Sergeant  Nott,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
orderly  room  since  the  days  at  Ipswich,  was  killed. 

While  the  work  went  forward  at  these  dressing  stations 
many  bearers  went  up  the  line  with  the  battalions  or  with  the 
Thirds.  Passing  through  Boyelles  they  worked  from  points 
near  Croisilles,  advancing  behind  the  infantry  in  the  direction 
of  Bullecourt.  The  stretcher-bearing  was  intermittent,  although 
on  one  day,  August  29th,  everybody  was  kept  busy  through 
many  long  hours,  while  the  horsed  ambulances,  too,  were  well 
employed.  The  most  notable  feature  of  this  period  was 
undoubtedly  the  new  element  of  mobility  which  had  come 
into  the  fighting,  for  there  were  signs  that  the  Germans  were 
in  general  retreat,  and  that  the  advance  was  likely  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  the  piecemeal  advances  of  former  days. 
The  enemy,  however,  fought  well  in  his  retreat,  for  in  this 
district  he  was  provided  with  good  trenches  and  strong  points 
for  machine  guns,  while  his  artillery  was  active  enough  at 
times.  There  was  much  hard  fighting,  as  there  had  been  before 
over  this  ground,  leaving  the  villages  merely  as  desolate  heaps 
of  ruins.  With  the  relief  of  the  division,  the  bearers  returned 
to  the  unit  at  Blairville  on  September  ist. 

Two  days  later  we  started  on  a  night  march  toward  Bullecourt, 
between  which  village  and  Croisilles  we  found  ourselves  in  open 
country,  broken  only  by  trenches.  It  was  pitch  dark  when  we 
got  there  and  every  man  tumbled  into  any  hole  he  could  find, 
for  all  were  wearied  after  the  hard  journey.  The  next  morning 
we  were  able  to  find  better  accommodation  in  a  recently  captured 
railway  cutting,  which  was  full  of  dugouts  and  shanties  con- 
venient for  billets.  Then,  in  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  cutting, 
we  began  to  erect  still  another  camp  of  tents  for  use  as  the 
Corps  Main  Dressing  Station.  This  constant  building  of  new 
camps  entailed  a  good  deal  of  labour,  but  it  was  a  healthy  sign 
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of  the  success  of  our  forces,  so  we  regarded  the  work  with  what 
philosophy  we  could  muster,  trusting  that,  somehow,  good  was 
coming  out  of  it  all.  Though  the  hours  of  duty  were  long,  the 
life  in  the  cutting  was  not  altogether  unpleasant,  for  there 
were  some  *  posh '  billets,  little  shanties  or  dugouts  holding 
small  parties  of  men — a  form  of  shelter  always  preferred  to 
the  wholesale  type  which  holds  a  crowd.  On  all  sides  were 
evidences  of  the  German  occupation  ;  countless  stick-bombs 
lying  on  the  ground  or  still  in  boxes,  shells,  rifles,  cow-hide 
valises,  bedsteads  in  wood  and  wire,  heaps  of  shavings  which 
had  been  used  for  beds,  and  all  the  indescribable  dirt  and  litter 
left  after  long  and  harassed  occupation  by  troops.  Three  days 
were  spent  in  erecting  the  camp,  and  then,  just  as  it  was  finished, 
the  Ambulance  received  orders  to  move  to  Vis-en-Artois. 
Before  the  unit  left,  however,  Colonel  Bray,  D.D.M.S.  XVIIth 
Corps,  personally  thanked  all  ranks  for  their  work — a  much 
appreciated  compliment. 

Vis-en-Artois  was  a  fairly  large  village  on  the  Arras-Cambrai 
Road,  and,  in  a  sense,  was  historic  ground  for  us,  as  we  had 
spent  much  time  in  the  old  sectors  on  this  front.  Then  Vis 
had  been  situated  well  in  the  German  lines  ;  now  it  was  ours, 
for  the  Canadians  had  advanced  here  while  we  were  farther 
south.  One  had  strange  feelings  in  walking  along  the  road 
towards  Arras,  with  the  hill  of  Monchy  coming  into  view  as 
the  Germans  had  seen  it  through  the  long  months  when  we 
were  watching  it  from  the  other  side.  We  had  known  it  under 
all  conditions  of  weather  and  bombardment  ;  we  remembered 
our  first  impressions  of  Monchy  during  the  April  advance  of 
1917,  when  we  had  watched  the  village  go  up,  so  it  seemed, 
in  brickdust  as  the  enemy  poured  shell  after  shell  into  the 
mutilated  buildings.  Then  we  had  seen  it  again,  still  a  target 
for  German  guns,  in  the  weeks  of  May,  and  later  still  in  the 
quieter  period  of  June.  In  this  way  a  sentiment,  a  tradition, 
had  grown  round  Monchy,  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings 
that  we  put  ourselves  in  the  enemy's  place  and  took  a  new 
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glimpse  of  the  battered  village  on  the  hill. 
Vis  was  also  in  utter  ruin,  with  no  shelter 
save  that  of  dugouts  or  cellars.  In  a  deep 
and  particularly  extensive  dugout  we  took 
over  a  dressing  station,  while  the  head- 
quarters and  the  transport  of  the  unit  went 
back  to  a  position  near  Fosse  Farm,  a 
spot  which  the  bearers  had  known  in- 
timately in  earlier  days.  At  the  same 
time  a  dressing  station  for  walking  wounded 
was  opened  in  a  trench  running  under  the 
Cambrai  Road  at  a  point  between  Fosse 
Farm  and  Vis.  As  the  division  went  into 
the  line  bearers  were  also  sent  up  with  the 
regiments  and  on  the  relays. 

The  new  front  was  different  from  what 
we  had  usually  known  of  battlegrounds.  Some  of  the  villages 
looked  from  a  short  distance  to  be  uncommonly  sound,  consider- 
ing their  situation,  while  the  woods  were  thick,  showing  little  or 
no  signs  of  shell  fire.  Beyond  Etaing,  a  village  on  the  left  of 
our  line,  were  marshes  and  broad  pools,  apparently  produced 
by  the  damming  of  the  Sensee  river.  All  the  villages,  Etaing, 
Eterpigny,  and  Dury,  had  but  recently  been  comfortably  behind 
the  German  lines.  The  trenches  were  less  extensive  than  in 
the  ground  nearer  to  Arras,  and  consequently  the  infantry  were 
holding  a  line  that  was  no  longer  the  rigid,  continuous  fixture 
of  earlier  days.  However,  the  natural  difficulties  were  almost 
enough  to  prevent  frontal  attacks  across  the  marshes  from  either 
side,  and  so  the  division 
settled  down  for  a  while  to 
the  quieter  work  of  holding 
the  line. 

For  the  bearers  the  time 
went  fairly  easily.  Generally 
the  shell  fire  was  not  heavy, 
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although  there  were  periodic  '  strafes '  on  such  points  as 
Eterpigny,  where  many  of  our  guns  were  stationed.  To  take 
a  typical  case  of  life  in  the  line  as  far  as  our  own  men 
were  concerned,  bearers  attached  to  the  4th  Londons  were 
here  occupying  dugouts  with  the  battalion  headquarters, 
always  a  busy  centre.  Here  all  alike  were  crowded  side  by 
side  in  the  narrow  passages,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
stretch  out  one's  legs  for  many  minutes  without  having  to 
draw  back  for  a  man  passing  on  some  duty  or  other.  It  was 
not  always  easy,  either,  to  go  out  for  exercise,  as  the  place  was 
under  enemy  observation.  After  several  days  of  crowded  life 
four  of  the  R.A.M.C.  men  found  more  comfort  in  an  empty 
dugout  near  the  deserted  village  of  Etaing,  to  which  place  they 
had  made  occasional  visits  for  water.  This  journey  by  daylight 
through  the  silent  streets  was  a  weird  experience.  Ignorant  of 
the  exact  position  of  the  Germans,  as  the  front  was  so  uncertain, 
one  instinctively  hugged  the  walls  for  shelter,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  reach  the  farmyard,  where  a  pump  was  still  in  working 
order.  Before  nightfall  few  men  showed  themselves  in  the 
streets  of  Etaing,  unless  in  the  strict  way  of  duty  ;  while  in 
the  darkness,  according  to  the  infantrymen  themselves,  enemy 
patrols  had  visited  the  village  more  than  once. 

The  work  of  the  unit  went  on  at  the  different  posts  until 
September  was  well  advanced,  the  headquarters  remaining 
throughout  at  Fosse  Farm.  It  was  a  strange  camp  there  with 
the  old  dugouts,  some  of  them  entered  by  ladders  in  vertical 
shafts,  the  smaller  '  bivvies,'  and  one  or  two  tents  used  for 
the  canteen  and  similar  purposes.  The  '  horse-lines  '  were  not 
lines  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  animals  were  lodged 
in  scattered  pits — generally  enlarged  shell-holes.  This  was  a 
precaution  against  enemy  bombing,  now  a  factor  always  to  be 
considered  when  anywhere  near  the  front.  The  dugouts  were 
somewhat  crowded,  and  to  this  inconvenience  was  added  that 
of  water,  which  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  poured  down  the 
shafts.  Still,  it  was  possible  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  above 
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ground,  for  there  were  sunny  days  when  even  these  blighted 
fields  showed  signs  of  grace.  The  camp  was  a  sort  of  clearing- 
house for  men  passing  to  and  from  the  different  posts,  the 
actual  work  done  here  being  little  besides  the  usual  fatigues. 
In  their  leisure  time  some  of  the  men  would  visit  the  dead 
village  of  Monchy,  curious  to  see  its  condition  after  the  years 
of  war,  while  some  would  go  to  Arras,  now  more  animated 
by  the  return  of  many  civilians. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  period  was  the  frequent 
aeroplane  attacks  on  the  observation  balloons.  From  the 
camp  we  witnessed  several  of  these  incidents.  First  would 
come  a  sudden,  sharp  outburst  from  our  anti-aircraft  guns, 
and  then  an  aeroplane  would  be  seen  rushing  towards  one  of 
our  balloons,  with  little  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  anti-aircraft 
shells  following  more  or  less  closely  in  the  invader's  track. 
At  this  stage  one  usually  saw  two  white  specks  float  away  from 
the  great  gasbag,  as  the  observers  leapt  from  the  car  in  parachutes. 
The  attack  was  not  always  successful,  but,  given  a  sky  with 
low,  dense  clouds,  the  enemy  airmen  only  too  often  managed 
to  get  near  enough  to  set  the  balloons  on  fire  and  then  get  away 
in  safety. 

During  the  third  week  in  September  the  unit  moved  up  to 
Villens-les-Cagnicourt. 


Chapter  XIII 


Cambrai  Again 


ILLERS-LES-CAGNICOURT  was  a  village  on  the 
Arras-Cambrai  road,  only  recently  captured  by  the 
Canadians.  We  took  over  a  dressing  station  in 
the  cellars  of  some  tannery  buildings,  parts  of 
which  had  been  heavily  shelled,  although  the 
cellars  still  afforded  good  shelter.  Across  the 
road  was  a  German  cage  for  prisoners,  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  turning  tide  of  war.  From 
this  point  the  road  stretched  away  towards 
Marquion,  a  little  town  some  half  dozen 
kilometres  away,  which  barred  the  way  to 
Cambrai.  As  before,  we  noticed  the  com- 
parative freshness  of  this  countryside.  The 
shells  had  fallen  casually  over  a  wide  area, 
but  there  had  been  little  concentrated  fire 
except  on  the  villages  and  on  the  more  impor- 
tant cross  roads.  Even  at  these  points  the 
destruction  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  havoc  wrought 
in  the  earlier  battles  on  the  Somme,  at  Arras,  or  at  Ypres. 
The  fields  still  showed  extensive  stretches  of  fresh  green 
colouring,  and  the  trees  in  most  cases  were  little  damaged. 
In  a  way  all  this  was  heartening,  as  it  seemed  to  promise 
conditions  less  dreary  than  had  usually  been  associated  with 
our  life  in  the  line. 

The  existing  accommodation  for  the  dressing  station  at 
Villers  was  limited,  and  work  was  started  on  larger  cellars. 
Wounded  men  were  brought  in  occasionally  through  the  relays 
which  had  been  established  between  the  dressing  station  and 
the  battalions.  The  latter  were  stationed  beyond  Rumancourt, 
a  village  showing  plainly,  together  with  Saudemont,  a  mile  or 
two  away  from  the  dressing  station. 

These  places,  although  badly  damaged  by  shell  fire,  still 
presented  unique  features  in  our  experience  of  war  villages. 
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Apparently  the  peasants  had  lived  there  until  quite  lately,  for 
amidst  the  ruin  caused  by  the  recent  bombardments  the  various 
furnishings  of  civil  life  still  remained.     One  saw  rooms  with 
chairs  and  tables,  sideboards  and  wardrobes,  with  drawers  and 
doors  thrown  open  and  the  contents  scattered  in  an  indescribable 
medley  about  the  floor.     Amongst  the  litter  of  family  linen, 
books,   toys,   ornaments,   etc.,   there  was  something  peculiarly 
touching  in  the  sight  of   the  children's  school-books,  carefully 
cherished  once  but  now  tossed  contemptuously  aside  by  careless 
hands.     Later  on   a  party   of   our  bearers   opened  a  relay  at 
Rumancourt,  and  succeeded  in  living  something  like  a  civilised 
life.     Although  they  slept  in  a  cellar  they  spent  all  the  other 
hours  in  the  house  above.     Here  they  had  a  comfortable  room 
with  a  good  fireplace,  and  furnished  with  a  table  and  chairs, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  crockery  as  they  had  not  known  since 
civilian  days.     Tea  at  this  relay  post  was  something  of  a  function. 
The  table  would  be  spread  with  a  white  cloth,  with  cups  and 
saucers  and  plates,  with  even  a  teapot — or  a  coffee-pot  used 
for  that  end  ;  the  bread  and  butter,  cut  up  into  elegant  and 
unmilitary  slices,   would  be  supplemented  by  jam  or   '  bully,' 
and  often  some  trifle  from  the  canteen.     For  supper  a  dish  of 
mushrooms  freshly  gathered  from  the  village  was  not  to   be 
despised.     In  the  next  room  to  the  dining-room  was  a  grand 
piano,  still  undamaged,  on  which  many  a  passing  soldier  was 
tempted  to  try  his  favourite  airs.     Truly  in  some  respects  the 
war  was  beginning  to  improve. 
Between  Rumancourt  and 
the  dressing  station  at  Villers 
was  another  relay  in  a  sand- 
pit containing  several  German 
dugouts,    from    which    point, 
as  it  lay  on  a  little  hill  standing 
above  the  surrounding  plain, 
there    was    a    good    view    of 
the  country  towards  the  Canal 
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du  Nord.  Besides  the  posts  already  mentioned  we  occupied 
a  dugout  farther  back  on  the  main  road  in  the  village  of 
Haucourt,  while  a  dressing  station  was  also  opened  at  Dury 
for  the  cases  on  the  left  of  the  divisional  front. 

Preparations  were  now  being  made  for  an  advance  towards 
Cambrai,  and  on  September  27th  the  attack  opened.  The 
obstacle  of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  which  ran  in  front  of  Marquion 
and  several  other  villages  near  by,  was  overcome,  largely  owing 
to  the  excellent  work  of  the  engineers  in  building  bridges. 
Not  long  after  Marquion  had  fallen,  a  party  of  our  men 
under  the  C.O.  moved  in  to  establish  a  dressing  station  there. 
The  Colonel  and  Sergeant  Lane  crossed  the  canal  in  a  pontoon 
boat,  the  others  passing  over  by  a  cork  float  bridge  which  had 
been  used  by  the  infantry,  and  by  the  evening  the  dressing 
station  was  open  in  Marquion.  Headquarters  were  moved  from 
Haucourt  on  the  next  day,  while  the  transport  lines  were  pitched 
in  a  sunken  road  near  Dury. 

The  Canadians,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  the  attack  on 
Cambrai,  proceeded  well  beyond  the  Canal  du  Nord,  and  before 
many  days  the  town  itself  had  fallen.  The  56th  Division  took 
no  part  in  the  fighting  immediately  in  front  of  Cambrai,  but 
occupied  a  sector  more  to  the  left.  A  dressing  station  was 
prepared  at  Sauchy  Lestree,  bearer  posts  being  established 
beyond  the  village  and  also  at  Oisy  le  Verger,  while  at  a  later 
date  a  dressing  station  was  taken  over  at  Epinoy  on  the  Cambrai- 
Douai  Road.  Wounded  on  one  or  two  occasions  were  brought 
down  in  considerable  numbers  after  local  fighting  on  the 
divisional  front,  and  there  was  one  night  in  particular,  following 
an  attack  on  Aubigny-au-Bac,  when  a  large  party  of  bearers 
spent  some  long  hours  in  carrying  cases  from  the  line.  It  was 
in  this  operation  that  Corporal  McPhie,  of  the  divisional  R.E.'s, 
won  the  V.C.  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 

At  length  the  division  was  relieved,  the  parties  from  the 
different  posts  coming  back  to  Marquion,  and  on  October  i5th 
we  moved  back  beyond  Arras  to  the  village  of  Maroeuil.  The 
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long  journey  down  the  Arras-Cambrai  road  was  made  in  catch- 
as-catch-can  fashion,  most  of  us  setting  out  in  small  parties 
and  picking  up  lorries  on  the  way.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
good  flow  of  traffic,  otherwise  the  twenty-four  kilometre  trek 
to  Arras,  through  the  battlegrounds  of  the  last  four  years,  would 
have  been  an  unwelcome  prelude  to  our  period  of  rest.  In 
this  way  nearly  all  got  down  to  Maroeuil  by  evening,  the  trans- 
port arriving  later  after  a  long  and  hard  journey  over  rough 
and  sodden  country. 

We  were  now  once  more  on  familiar  ground.  After  the 
long  spell  of  absence  from  any  form  of  civilised  life  we  were 
ready  to  appreciate  the  good  things  that  Maroeuil  had  to  offer. 
The  work  at  the  hospital  was  not  heavy,  most  of  the  patients 
being  sick  Chinese,  who  came  from  a  large  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  was  plenty  of  time  for  sport,  and  football,  both 
Rugby  and  Association,  was  played  extensively.  The  personnel 
were  billeted  in  a  large  barn  fitted  with  wire  beds,  accommoda- 
tion more  commodious  than  cosy,  but  luckily  there  were  com- 
pensations in  the  village  itself  for  the  usual  shortcomings  of 
billets.  As  before,  some  of  the  men  found  rooms  for  their 
leisure  hours,  and  always  there  were  quiet  places  where  one 
could  sip  coffee  in  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  countless  cafes 
still  open  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  of  France  and  what  passed 
for  the  beer  of  England.  The  French  people,  of  course,  were 
feeling  the  strain  of  war,  but  they  were  yet  able  to  provide  plenty 
of  wine  for  thirsty  troops,  although  by  now  the  liquor  was  hardly 
of  a  kind  to  raise  poetical  rhapsodies  from  grateful  throats. 

Maroeuil  had  suffered  bombardments  in  the  earlier  days, 
and  also  during  the  German  attack  in  the  spring,  but  now  it 
was  far  behind  the  rapidly  advancing  line.  The  country  around 
was  attractive  and  on  the  finer  days  one  could  enjoy  pleasant 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
which  was  the  valley  of  the  Scarpe,  here  a  small  stream  with 
a  rapid  current.  This  valley  was  lined  and  dotted  with  small 
trees,  largely  poplars,  bearing  in  these  late  autumn  days  a 
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wealth  of  golden  yellow  foliage.  Following  the  valley  one  did 
not  have  to  go  far  to  find  the  well-known  towers  of  St.  Eloy, 
a  notable  landmark  which  we  had  seen  from  so  many  points 
in  the  Arras  district.  A  fortnight  or  more  passed  comfortably 
enough,  and  then,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  the  unit  left 
Maroeuil. 


Chapter  XIV 


The  Last  Phase 


ROM  Maroeuil  we  travelled  in  motor  lorries  to 
Neuville-sur-L'Escaut,  a  town  not  far  from 
Denain,  the  transport  following  by  road  and 
taking  two  days  for  the  journey.  The  long  ride 
over  the  thirty-six  kilometres  of  the  Arras-Cambrai 
road,  and  then  well  beyond  Cambrai  to  the  manu- 
facturing district  of  Denain,  afforded  a  vivid 
panorama  of  war-swept  country,  and  gave  one 
a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Allied  advance. 
Quickly  leaving  behind  the  well-known  land- 
marks of  Tilloy,  Fosse  Farm,  Vis-en-Artois, 
Villers-les-Cagnicourt  and  Marquion,  and  crossing 
in  turn  the  Cojeul,  the  Sensee  and  the  Canal-du-Nord,  we 
passed  into  new  country,  seeing  village  after  village  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Canadian  and  other  divisions.  At  length 
we  entered  Cambrai  itself.  The  important  military  points,  the 
railway  and  the  canal  and  roadway  bridges  appeared  to  have 
been  thoroughly  destroyed  ;  but  we  did  not  stop  and  so  had 
no  chance  of  seeing  the  town  in  greater  detail.  Continuing 
on  our  journey  we  halted  at  last  near  Neuville.  This  town 
had  been  left  by  the  Germans  without  a  fight,  and,  except  for  the 
shattered  bridges  over  the  canal,  the  only  marks  of  war  were 
a  few  shell-holes  and  some  gun-pits,  which  showed  little  sign 
of  having  been  used. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  came  in  touch  with  the  people 
who  had  been  living  for  four  years  under  enemy  rule.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  have  suffered  long  privations,  many  of  the 
children  in  particular  looking  pale  and  thin,  and  there  was  no 
doubting  the  general  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  '  Les  Anglais.' 
Food  was  scarce  enough,  but  the  people  of  Neuville  would  often, 
with  the  small  means  at  their  command,  offer  hospitality  in 
the  form  of  coffee — a  beverage  far  different  from  anything 
we  had  tasted  before  under  that  name.  After  the  continued 
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restraint  of  years,  with  the  long  tale  of  petty  restrictions  and 
semi-starvation,  these  folk  were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
better  times.  Few  of  their  young  men  were  to  be  seen,  for  they 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  Germans  ;  it  was  a  town  of  women, 
old  men  and  children.  The  younger  children,  in  asking  for 
bread,  would  from  force  of  long  habit  mix  German  phrases 
with  their  native  French. 

We  opened  the  divisional  rest  station  in  a  chateau  here, 
our  men  being  billeted  in  various  empty  houses,  where  they 
observed  on  the  walls  official-looking  lists  of  particulars  about 
the  families  who  had  lived  there.  These  papers  were  souvenirs 
of  the  German  occupation.  We  heard  stories  of  the  life  in 
Neuville  during  the  last  four  years,  and  bitter  references  were 
made  to  a  '  battalion  of  discipline  '  maintained  for  the  punishing 
of  civilians  who  offended  against  the  official  regulations.  The 
river  Escaut  bounded  the  town,  separating  it  from  other  and 
larger  towns  not  far  away.  Though  the  bridges  on  the  river 
or  canal  had  been  so  effectively  destroyed  by  the  retreating 
Germans,  communication  had  already  been  restored  by  means 
of  temporary  bridges  built  by  the  R.E.'s.  Passing  over,  one 
found  an  extensive  mining  and  manufacturing  district,  with 
great  slag  heaps  and  factory  buildings.  Two  or  three  kilo- 
metres away  was  Denain,  which  had  evidently  been  an  important 
manufacturing  town  as  well  as  a  railway  centre.  There  the 
railways  had  been  destroyed  and  the  vast  factories  ruined.  So 
thorough  had  the  enemy  been  in  his  destruction  of  all  that 
might  conceivably  help  the  advancing  forces,  that  even  the 
stores  of  barbed  wire  lay  about  in  shapeless  masses  of  fused 
metal.  Some  of  our  men  who  visited  Denain  noted  with  pro- 
fessional interest  the  use  made  of  the  imposing  building  of  the 
'  Salle  des  Fetes,'  which  with  sad  irony  had  been  turned  by  the 
Germans  into  a  hospital. 

In  two  days'  time  a  large  number  of  bearers  left  the  unit 
to  go  up  the  line  once  more,  where  they  were  to  work  with  the 
Firsts,  while  not  many  days  afterwards  the  rest  station  was 
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moved  from  Neuville  to  Bouchain. 
Let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
men  up  the  line.  They  went  first 
to  the  village  of  Famars,  where 
the  advance  dressing  station  was 
now  situated.  The  division  entered 
the  line  near  Aulnoy,  the  next 
village  ahead,  and  the  bearers 
started  on  their  work  under  new 
conditions.  The  country  was  com- 
paratively untouched  by  shell  fire,  as  these  were  days  of  quick 
advances,  but  the  villages  being  obvious  targets  had  often  suffered 
much.  The  fields  were  full  of  crops,  and  it  was  a  new  ex- 
perience carrying  stretchers  over  cultivated  land  where  one 
stumbled  in  the  darkness  over  cabbages,  and  unavoidably  crushed 
the  crops  under  foot.  There  were  no  trenches,  the  only  corres- 
ponding feature  being  a  chain  of  little  pits  extending  across  the  open 
ground  between  Famars  and  Aulnoy.  In  these  positions  and  in 
the  actual  villages  the  enemy  had  fought  his  rearguard  actions. 

The  infantry  advanced  from  Aulnoy  through  Saultain  and 
Sebourg  to  the  Belgian  border,  the  R.A.M.C.  men  following 
and  constantly  moving  the  dressing  station.  Aulnoy,  Saultain, 
Sebourg — these  villages  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  of 
our  men  who  saw  them.  In  essence  their  fates  were  alike  ; 
the  villagers  had  sheltered  in  the  cellars  while  the  fighting  went 
on  above  ;  shells  had  burst  on  the  luckless  homes,  but  the 
inhabitants  had  suffered  comparatively  few  casualties.  As  the 
English  troops  arrived  the  people  rushed  from  cover,  and  in  a 
whirl  of  gratitude  gave  excited  thanks  to  the  soldiers,  pressing 
on  them  anything  that  could  conceivably  serve  as  souvenirs, 
such  as  flowers  or  rosettes.  As  soon  as  the  Germans  had  been 
cleared  from  the  village  innumerable  tricolours  would  be  brought 
to  light  and  flown  from  windows  and  roofs.  Although  these 
people  had  borne  a  long  period  of  enemy  occupation,  they  had 
not  hitherto  known  the  actual  scourge  of  war,  which  fell  on 
them  now  with  startling  suddenness.  Their  plight  was  pitiable, 
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for,  besides  the  hardships  they  had  suffered  before,  many  of 
their  homes  were  now  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged.  For- 
tunately, however,  owing  to  the  speed  of  the  retreat,  the  bulk 
of  the  houses  were  left  fairly  sound,  while  in  the  matter  of 
food  the  villagers  were  helped  by  the  army  authorities. 

These  were  the  characteristic  impressions  of  the  advance, 
and  the  ambulance  men,  billeted  in  successive  villages  as  the 
dressing  station  was  moved  in  the  wake  of  the  infantry,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  seeing  everything.  Generally  the  wounded 
were  comparatively  few,  though  occasionally  after  a  stiff  bit 
of  righting  or  a  spell  of  fiercer  shelling  there  would  be  some 
hard  work  for  the  bearers.  On  one  night  in  particular,  when 
the  '  London  Scottish  '  had  suffered  casualties,  a  party  of  our 
men  spent  a  strenuous  time  in  carrying  the  wounded  back  over 
heavy  fields  and  flooded  roads.  This  war  of  movement  produced 
new  features,  of  which  the  following  is  a  typical  example.  An 
R.A.M.C.  post  had  been  established  in  an  isolated  farm,  where 
the  civilians  were  still  living  in  the  cellars.  During  the  night 
mentioned  above  many  field-guns  had  been  dragged  into  position, 
and  in  the  morning  an  attack  was  opened.  Our  men  then  had 
the  unique  experience  of  watching  the  work  of  the  eighteen- 
pounders  from  a  kitchen  window,  in  the  presence  of  women 
and  children  who  were  interested  spectators  of  the  firing. 

The  retreat  continued  and  the  division  crossed  the  border 
into  Belgium,  the  bearers  still  working  between 
the  battalions  and  the  advanced  dressing  station. 
This  went  on  until  November  nth,  when  our 
men  had  reached  Quevy-le-Petit,  a  village  not 
many  miles  from  Mons.  Then  came  the  thunder- 
clap of  the  Armistice,  and  the  war  ended  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  for  few  men  regarded 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  as  anything  but  the 
final,  long-awaited  peace.  To  say  that  everybody 
was  profoundly  moved  by  the  event  is  to  say 
little,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  news  was 
received  in  comparative  calm.  There  was  some 
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attempt  to  make  appropriate  demonstrations,  but  for  most  men, 
perhaps,  the  occasion  was  too  big — human  powers  of  expression 
could  never  rise  to  it. 

The  rest  station  had  only  been  established  at  Bouchain  for 
a  few  days  when  a  further  move  was  made  to  Thiant.  With 
so  many  of  the  bearers  up  the  line  and  a  large  number  of  men 
away  on  leave,  the  personnel  remaining  at  headquarters  were 
very  few,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  when  the  first  party  got 
to  Thiant  they  were  at  once  inundated  with  scores  of  patients, 
while  there  was  a  prospect  of  many  more  to  come.  It  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  desperate  measures,  and  all  hands  were 
called  up  to  help  in  preparing  the  hospital  in  a  rambling,  derelict 
factory  building,  where  the  patients  were  tucked  away  in  various 
odd  corners.  The  accommodation  was  wretched,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  convenient  in  the  village,  which 
was  as  dismal  a  place  as  we  had  struck  for  a  long  time.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  hospital  was  maintained  for  several 
days  ;  then,  just  before  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  we  left  for 
Valenciennes. 

Here  a  hospital  was  opened  in  a  school,  which  was  far  more 
comfortable  than  the  place  we  had  just  left,  while  the  horse 
transport  established  themselves  in  some  buildings  which  would 
not  have  been  sneezed  at  as  racing  stables  at  home.  There 
were  still  a  considerable  number  of  patients,  and  the  limited 
staff  found  quite  enough  to  do.  Naturally  most  men  were  curious 
to  see  something  of  the  city  itself.  In  parts,  as  at  Cambrai, 
Valenciennes  had  been  severely  damaged  ;  the  railway  station 
was  in  ruins,  and  all  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed  ;  but  the 
centre  of  the  city  had  suffered  little.  The  great  square,  one 
side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  looked  sound 
enough,  although  the  rows  of  empty  shops  and  cafes  gave  a 
desolate  air  to  the  place.  In  this  square  large  numbers  of  troops, 
chiefly  Canadians,  assembled  at  u  o'clock  on  November  nth 
to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  the  Armistice.  Here  again 
one  could  not  help  noticing  how  quietly  the  ceremonial  seemed 
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to  pass  off.  A  Canadian  band  played  the  National  Anthems  of 
the  Allied  countries  and  there  were  bursts  of  cheering,  but 
somehow  it  all  seemed  strangely  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
Besides  the  square,  other  features  of  interest  were  the  cathedral, 
the  museum,  and  the  many  quaint  houses  in  the  narrow  streets. 
The  sad  spectacle  was  continually  being  witnessed  of  large 
numbers  of  refugees  making  their  way  along  the  streets,  with 
their  belongings  packed  on  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  from  small 
handcarts  to  wagons  drawn  by  thin  and  weary-looking  horses. 

After  some  weeks  at  Valenciennes  the  unit  moved,  near 
the  end  of  November,  to  Givry,  a  village  a  dozen  kilometres 
south  of  Mons.  Givry  had,  thanks  to  the  Armistice,  just  escaped 
the  fighting.  The  fields  were  still  under  cultivation,  practically 
all  the  villagers  being  engaged  at  the  time  in  gathering  the 
carrot  crop — indeed,  the  people  here  seemed  to  us  to  live,  eat, 
talk,  breathe  and  dream  carrots.  We  opened  a  small  hospital 
in  a  chateau  and  most  of  the  men  found  billets  in  private  houses. 
Our  third  active  service  Christmas  came  and  went,  and 
demobilisation  began  to  thin  our  ranks.  There  was  not  much 
work  to  do  and  so  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  sport,  although 
demobilisation  played  havoc  with  the  teams.  In  the  Divisional 
Soccer  Cup  Competition  we  were  beaten  by  the  28ist  Brigade 
R.F.A.  by  two  goals  to  one.  Many  of  the  men  took  part  in 
Rugby  games,  and  Major  Hart,  who  captained  the  fifteen, 
Sergeant- Major  Jones,  Corporal  Watson,  Driver  Mason  and 
Private  Mackereth  played  for  the  division  in  one  or  more  matches, 
while  Colonel  Haynes,  in  addition  to  acting  as  referee,  was 
chairman  of  the  Divisional  Rugby.  The  R.A.M.C.  of  the  division 
won  the  Divisional  Rugger  final,  beating  the  282nd  Brigade 
R.F.A.  by  three  points  to  nil,  and  the  unit  supplied  ten  out  of 
the  fifteen  players  in  the  R.A.M.C.  side. 

The  New  Year  found  all  men  looking  forward  to  demobilisa- 
tion, for,  instead  of  regarding  the  life  in  Givry  as  better  than 
the  days  of  war,  we  were  only  able  to  look  on  the  prospective 
life  at  home  as  something  incomparably  better  still. 


Chapter  XV 


Transport 


M_i>s^  I  URNING  to  the  transport  side  of  the  unit,  one's 
\J  general  impressions  are  :  of  the  horse  variety,  mud 
and  language,   and  of    the    mechanical,   Primus 
stoves  and   broken  springs.      At   greater  length, 
however,   interesting  episodes  in  connection 
with   the   transport  would    fill  a   good-sized 
volume,  but  one  must  be  brief. 

Dealing  in  the  first  place  with  the  men  who 
occasionally  swanked  about  in  spurs, 
perhaps  the  first  outstanding  feature  was 
the  landing  of  one  of  the  sergeants  in 
France.  He  was  helping  (and  one  of  the 
"  M.L.O.'s  assistants  was  hindering)  in  the 
work  of  unloading  the  horses.  At  length 
one  of  the  '  heavy  draught '  evidently 
considered  it  was  about  time  he  had  a  share  in  the  show,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  kick  the  unlucky  sergeant  off  the  gangway  into  France. 
The  Commanding  Officer's  flask,  one  seems  to  remember,  played 
a  prominent  part  in  restoring  his  equanimity.  The  entraining 
of  the  horses  at  Le  Havre  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
provided  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  two  or  three  of  the  steeds 
having  a  rooted  objection  to  travelling  in  a  French  cattle  truck, 
an  objection  shared  by  the  average  '  homme.'  ' 

The  first  work  anywhere  near  the  line  was,  of  course,  at 
Hebuterne,  and  here  the  H.T.'s  volunteered  for  burial  work, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  section  spending  two  nights  at  this 
unenviable  job  in  the  trenches. 

Trekking  perhaps  supplied  as  many  memorable  incidents 
as  any  side  of  the  transport  life,  and  countless  recollections 
come  to  mind  of  interminable  halts  while  the  brigade  column 
sorted  itself  out,  of  loads  coming  unstuck  and  having  to  be 
re-arranged  en  route,  of  efforts  to  fix  up  for  the  night  in  dark- 
ness and  a  downpour  of  rain,  and  of  '  ditched '  wagons  to  be 
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dug  out.  Trekking  was  more  enjoyable  when  the  bearers  were 
conveyed  by  bus  or  train,  as  the  pace  was  then  appreciably 
faster.  On  these  occasions  Captain  Haynes,  until  he  assumed 
command  of  the  unit,  generally  accompanied  the  column. 
Most  men  will  remember  the  particularly  long  trek  of  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Caours  to  St.  Sauveur,  when  on  arriving  about 
10  p.m.  the  drivers  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  huge  cauldron 
of  coffee,  provided  by  the  kindness  of  Captain  Haynes,  who  had 
gone  on  in  advance.  Another  trek  that  will  live  long  in  the 
memories  of  all  concerned  was  the  night  march  from  Blairville 
to  Bullecourt.  The  Sergeant- Major  was  instructed  to  take  the 
column  to  '  a  spot  on  the  side  of  the  road  between  Croisilles 
and  Bullecourt,  which  had  not  got  quite  as  many  shell-holes 
as  the  surrounding  parts.*  At  night,  with  only  a  small  scale 
map,  this  seemed  to  present  some  difficulties,  especially  as 
most  of  the  route  was  by  tracks  across  open  country.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  column  was  bombed  on  the  way,  but  no 
casualties  were  sustained  and,  somewhat  after  midnight,  all 
arrived  safely  at  the  appointed  place. 

Camping  apart  from  the  unit  was  also  to  be  preferred,  chiefly 
because  orders  for  wagons  were  very  much  fewer.  Of  these 
separate  camps  the  three  weeks  on  the  racecourse  outside 
Arras  would  probably  be  voted  as  pleasant  as  any. 

The  hardest  and  best  work  was  doubtless  performed  on  the 
Somme.  As  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  cars  in  the  forward 
areas  nine  horsed  ambulances  were  continually  at  work,  generally 
with  a  team  of  six  in  each,  and  to  be  out  with  a  wagon  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time  was  a  common  occurrence  for  most  of  the 
drivers.  Traffic  was  suspended  on  countless  occasions  for 
hours  at  a  time  through  the  road  being  blocked  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  the  usual  twelve  hours'  tour  of  duty  with  the 
ambulance  wagons  sometimes  meant  thirty  hours  on  the  road. 
Fifteen  horses  were  either  killed  or  so  badly  wounded  that  they 
were  immediately  evacuated  ;  Rushton  and  three  men  from 
the  Firsts  and  Thirds  were  wounded  and  Tuck  was  killed. 
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While  dealing  with  the  casualty  side  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  air  raid  at  Aubigny,  when  so  many  of  the  best  horses 
were  lost.  The  way  in  which  the  uninjured  animals  were  got 
out  of  the  stables  and  the  injured  attended  to,  while  the  raid 
was  still  in  progress,  was  really  good.  The  extent  of  the  damage 
can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  nineteen  sets  of  harness, 
the  parts  collected  on  the  following  morning  and  found  fit  for 
use  made  up  just  four  sets. 

Turning  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  sport,  one 
finds  that  the  H.T.'s  generally  supplied  six  out  of  the  field 
ambulance  Soccer  eleven — not  a  bad  proportion — and  Byford 
was,  of  course,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cricket  team.  Rugger 
also  seemed  to  appeal  to  many  of  the  '  Pickford's  Cavalry,' 
as  Dyball  (a  never-failing  source  of  quaint  humour)  used  to 
call  them. 

The  transport  reputation  for  '  scrounging '  was  of  the 
highest,  the  summit  of  their  ambition  being  reached  when  the 
gendarme's  horse  was  '  borrowed.'  The  delicious  part  of  this 
incident  was  the  fact  that  accompanying  the  brigade  column, 
of  which  the  unit  formed  part,  on  the  day  after  the  deed,  was 
the  owner  of  the  horse — on  foot.  Another  good  instance  of 
H.T.  resource  was  provided  at  the  sports  meeting  at  Givenchy- 
le-Noble.  The  C.O.  had  offered  two  substantial  prizes  for  a 
'  full  marching  order  '  race,  one  for  the  R.A.M.C.  and  one  for 
A.S.C.,  provided  that  there  were  at  least  six  entries  in  each  case. 
To  ensure,  therefore,  that  the  prize  should  not  be  lost  through 
insufficient  entries,  six  worthy  drivers  arranged  to  enter  and 
share  the  money,  which  they  did  ;  the  R.A.M.C.  race,  one 
may  mention,  did  not  produce  the  necessary  six  starters. 

On  the  whole  the  H.T.'s  managed  to  derive,  in  one  way  or 
another,  as  much  enjoyment  as  most  people  out  of  the  drab 
round  of  three  years  in  France.  The  life  was  monotonous  and 
hours  were  often  long,  morning  stables  not  being  later  than 
6.30  a.m.,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  horses  having  always 
to  be  watered,  fed  and  groomed  whether  the  division  was  in 
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the  line  or  back  at  rest.  The  most,  however,  was  made  of 
what  leisure  hours  there  were,  and  whether  on  the  sports  field 
or  in  the  local  estaminet  one  could  generally  find  well  to  the 
fore  sundry  representatives  of  the  A.S.C.H.T. 

The  first  contingent  of  '  Emma  Toks  '  joined  us  at  Brucamps, 
and  soon  made  themselves  welcome  as  a  really  good  lot  of  fellows. 
They  were  put  to  the  test  on  July  ist,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
evacuations  from  Hebuterne  were  carried  out  earned  praise 
from  all.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  drivers  almost  fell 
asleep  at  the  wheel,  but  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
cleared  one  of  the  biggest  concentrated  rushes  of  cases  during 
the  war.  On  the  Somme  little  was  seen  of  Sergeant  Hobbs  and 
his  men,  as  they  were  attached  to  a  M.A.C.  Soon  afterwards, 
to  everyone's  sorrow,  they  left  the  unit,  taking  with  them  the 
good  wishes  of  all  who  had  worked  with  them. 

On  our  arrival  at  Merville  a  new  column  awaited  us,  and 
this  section  remained  with  the  Ambulance  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  The  battles  of  Arras  saw  them  playing  a  prominent 
part,  and  in  the  later  days  of  this  period  one  of  the  cars  struck 
by  shell  fragment  was  ignited  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Subse- 
quently, at  Ypres,  their  work  on  the  Menin  Road  was  such  that 
on  several  occasions  infantrymen  of  the  division  have  referred 
to  it  with  admiration.  It  was  here  that  Furey,  the  madman 
on  the  '  Lizzie,1  was  very  badly  wounded.  Through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  1918  the  motor  transport  men  found  plenty  to  do,  notably 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  when  rapid  advances  were  made 
from  village  to  village. 

Generally  the  life  of  a  car,  like  that  of  a  soldier,  had  three 
stages  :  up  the  line,  behind  the  line,  and  in  hospital— or  in  this 
case  in  workshop.  The  common  complaint  was  that  of  broken 
springs,  caused  by  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  where  a  lurch 
into  a  shell-hole  was  often  fatal  to  a  loaded  car.  In  the  line 
a  driver's  experiences  were  sometimes  very  trying,  for  he  might 
have  to  work  for  two  or  three  days  without  an  interval  of  rest, 
snatching  odd  minutes  of  sleep  as  he  waited  for  cases,  and  the 
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work  done  without  light  in  the  forward  areas  had  its  own  strain 
for  eyes  and  nerves.  On  quieter  fronts,  where  reliefs  could 
be  arranged  regularly,  the  conditions  were  naturally  much 
better,  but  the  car  driver  was  liable  to  be  called  up  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  to  take  down  cases  as  they  came  in. 

Turning  to  sport,  the  M.T.'s  did  not  supply  very  many  of 
the  unit's  athletes,  but  Charlish  was  a  fairly  regular  performer 
for  the  Soccer  team  at  outside  right. 

In  some  ways  the  car  driver  had  a  privileged  position.  He 
always  carried  his  house  about  with  him,  or  at  least  a  spare 
house  for  use  if  better  shelter  failed,  while  he  was  reputed  also 
to  have  secret  food  stores  in  the  various  lockers  of  his  car.  It 
is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  motor  section  always  carried 
a  choice  assortment  of  petrol  cans,  boxes,  tyres,  spare  parts 
and  an  indescribable  medley  of  material  which  always  left  the 
uninitiated  in  a  state  of  wonderment.  On  many  a  journey,  too, 
the  bearer  who  was  destined  to  march  along  the  road  in  full 
pack  has  managed,  under  the  sympathetic  eye  of  the  driver, 
to  smuggle  his  little  library  on  to  the  car.  In  this  way  the 
motor  transport  men  have  played  their  part  in  the  advancement 
of  learning. 


Chapter  XVI       General  Impressions 


HE  various  elements  of  the  unit,  the  '  tent ' 
and  '  bearer  '  sub-divisions,  the  horse  trans- 
port, the  motor  transport,  and  those  men, 
like  the  cooks,  employed  on  regimental 
duties,  have  naturally  their  several  view- 
points of  the  three  years  spent  by  the 
Ambulance  in  France.  Nevertheless, 
despite  these  differences  of  detail,  all 
alike  have  had  the  same  indelible  im- 
pressions of  the  cruelty  and  ugliness  of 
war;  all  have  experienced  the  residen- 
tial shortcomings  of  French  or  Belgian 
barns  ;  all  have  cursed  the  fate  which 
ordained  early  ablutions  in  the  open  air 
on  winter  mornings,  when  the  numbed  fingers  would  grasp  a  razor 
that  trembled  on  the  chin.  All,  too,  have  made  and  lived  in 
'  bivvies  '  on  such  occasions  as  more  official  billets  were  wanting. 
None,  except  perhaps  the  motor  transport  men,  have  escaped  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  long  treks  on  muddy  roads  or  under  a 
blistering  summer  sun.  Most  men,  probably,  learned  the  secret 
sooner  or  later — that  the  only  way  to  carry  on  under  the  con- 
ditions of  war  was  to  follow  out  as  far  as  possible  the  habits  of 
one's  civilised  life.  If  one  slept  in  a  barn  it  was  not  necessary 
to  become  an  animal ;  although  there  was  no  public  library  one 
could  nearly  always  have  books  ;  nothing  could  prevent  a  man 
writing  or  talking  about  things  of  interest.  The  great  secret, 
then,  of  active  service  life  was  to  persist  in  remaining  civilised 
in  spite  of  the  war. 

Of  war  itself,  with  its  terrible  attendant  evils,  all  of  us  have 
seen  much.  Necessarily  the  stretcher-bearers  have  had  more 
to  do  with  this  than  have  the  rest  of  the  unit,  so,  if  the  story  of 
the  Ambulance  has  been  written — as  far  as  the  actual  line  work 
is  concerned — largely  in  terms  of  stretcher-bearing,  it  is  only 
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because  that  seemed  to  be  the  best  way  of  giving  something  of 
the  harsh  atmosphere  of  war. 

The  '  tent  division  '  men  had  their  own  special  experiences, 
both  up  the  line,  in  cellars  or  dugouts,  or  behind,  in  rest  stations 
or  hospitals.  Work  in  an  advanced  dressing  station  during 
a  battle  was  carried  on  in  a  constant  environment  of  pain. 
Suffering  humanity  would  pass  through  in  an  endless  stream  ; 
there  would  be  continual  handling  of  bandages,  wool,  lint, 
splints  and  antiseptics  ;  and  each  of  the  wounded,  staying 
hardly  long  enough  to  be  known  as  anything  but  a  '  fractured 
femur '  or  a  '  gunshot  wound  in  chest,'  would  be  quickly  taken 
away  to  the  casualty  clearing  station.  Besides  doing  the  usual 
field  ambulance  work,  parties  of  our  men  often  went  for  duty 
to  the  C.C.S.'s,  where  during  a  big  battle  they  would  help  the 
regular  staff  in  coping  with  the  rush  of  casualties.  In  our  sick 
stations  behind  the  line  the  patients  would  often  stay  for  weeks, 
and  the  orderlies  might  come  to  know  their  charges  in  other 
ways  than  those  afforded  by  the  official  diagnosis  as  *  P.U.O.,' 
'  I.C.T.,'  or  '  Myalgia.'  At  these  stations  one  of  the  regular 
worries  of  an  orderly's  life  was  the  fragility  of  the  average  clinical 
thermometer.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances  this  frail  tube 
of  glass  could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  longest  of  lives,  but 
in  a  field  hospital,  where  it  had  to  pass  the  teeth  and  hands  of 
a  large  number  of  patients,  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  higher 
authorities'  theory  of  the  immortality  of  clinicals  was  occasionally 
disproved  in  practice. 

Of  the  genus  '  cook '  army  cooks  are,  of  course,  a  particular 
species.  In  the  usual  way  our  own  cooks  lived  in  a  constant 
environment  of  dixies,  Soyers,  tins  of  '  bully  '  and  of  '  pork  and 
beans,'  wood,  coal,  smoke,  water  and  pet  dogs — mongrel  curs 
of  most  diverse  origins.  In  this  atmosphere  they  prepared  the 
perpetual  round  of  matutinal  tea  and  fatty  bacon,  of  midday 
*  shackles,'  rice  or  biscuit  '  duff,'  finishing  as  a  rule  with  the 
beverage  for  afternoon  tea.  With  occasional  variants  this 
was  repeated  throughout  the  years,  and  presumably,  like  a 
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recurring  decimal,  would  have  repeated  itself  to  all  eternity. 
With  the  coming  of  peace,  however,  we  return  to  the  more 
varied  fleshpots  of  civil  life,  from  which,  perhaps,  some  will 
look  back  lingeringly  on  the  wholesome  monotony  of  those 
other  days.  Cooking  on  active  service  had  its  own  special 
problems,  which  may  be  stated  generally  in  this  way  :  how, 
with  a  limited  range  of  materials  and  restricted  conveniences 
for  cooking,  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  given  body  of  men.  The 
universal  answer  was  '  Shackles.'  Of  the  making  of  shackles 
there  was  no  end.  There  was  no  mere  season  for  shackles  ; 
it  was  everlastingly  seasonable — in  the  depth  of  winter  or  the 
height  of  summer.  '  But,'  one  seems  to  hear  the  query  of  our 
unmilitary  friends,  *  what  on  earth  is  (or  are)  shackles  ?  '  One 
can  only  answer  :  '  Shackles  is  (not  are)  a  mess  of  pottage,  a 
something  between  the  realms  of  solidity  and  liquefaction,  with 
bits  of  meat  floating  delicately  on  the  surface,  with  beans  beneath, 
and  with  surreptitious  potatoes  or,  perhaps,  carrots  resting 
uncertainly  between  these  upper  and  nether  regions.'  Shackles, 
in  short,  most  unsophisticated  friends,  is  known  to  the  vulgar 
as  stew. 

The  band  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  unit  life,  and  stayed 
with  us  throughout,  though  its  activities  were  often  curtailed 
by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  The  drummers  practised  in  all 
conditions  of  field  and  barn,  and  led  the  way  on  most  of  the 
marches.  '  Drum '  Berg,  who  remained  to  the  end,  had  the 
usual  army  experience  of  losing  his  men  in  the  changes  of  war, 
two  of  them,  for  example,  leaving  in  the  spring  of  1918  for 
Germany,  where  possibly  they  would  have  further  opportunities 
of  following  their  musical  career. 

We  learned  subsequently  the  fate  of  the  ambulance  men 
captured  during  the  German  advance  on  Arras.  When  the 
enemy  attacked  on  that  morning  of  March  28th  he  announced 
his  arrival  at  the  post  where  our  men  were  stationed  by  firing  a 
couple  of  shots  down  one  of  the  entrances — which,  it  must  be 
added  in  fairness,  was  not  marked  with  the  usual  red  cross. 
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The  shots  were  followed  by  a  bomb  and  a  peremptory  order  to 
come  up.  The  party  emerged  and  were  met,  as  one  of  them 
expressed  it,  '  by  a  guard  of  honour.'  They  were  escorted  back 
to  the  German  lines,  from  where  they  carried  down  some  of 
the  enemy  wounded.  They  were  then  taken  to  a  cage  five  or 
six  miles  behind,  and  after  being  counted  and  sorted  and  fed 
with  a  few  small  biscuits,  were  moved  to  a  post  near  Douai. 
Here  most  of  them  spent  some  three  months  working  in  a  German 
field  hospital,  where  they  were  fairly  treated,  although  the  food 
was  scarce  and  bad,  while  British  aeroplanes  were  frequently 
over  on  bombing  raids.  From  Douai  our  men  passed  to  Cambrai 
and  Denai,  still  suffering  from  shortage  of  food,  until  in  August 
they  were  evacuated  to  Parchim  Camp  in  Germany.  A  few 
days  after  arriving  at  Parchim  the  men  began  to  get  their  letters 
and  parcels,  and  thus  the  pressing  problem — that  of  food — was 
solved.  They  were  about  to  be  repatriated  when  the  Armistice 
came,  after  which  they  had  to  stay  on  with  the  sick  until  the 
camp  was  cleared.  Finally  the  party  reached  England  in 
January. 

One  cannot  close  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  marvellous 
infantry  and  artillery  of  the  division.  This  volume  is,  of  course, 
only  a  short  history  of  our  own  small  unit,  and  therefore  tells 
but  little  of  the  doings  of  the  division,  but,  as  part  of  one  of  the 
departmental  corps,  we  would  wish  to  express  the  honour  we 
have  felt  in  serving,  in  however  small  a  way,  such  a  division 
as  the  56th.  The  division,  during  its  three  years'  existence 
as  such,  made  a  great  name  for  itself,  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  such  battles  as  Gommecourt,  the  Somme,  Arras,  Ypres, 
Cambrai,  Vimy,  Bullecourt,  Marquion  and  La  Grand  Honnelle. 
Perhaps  the  best  description  of  its  qualities  is  supplied  in  a  phrase 
of  the  Times  Special  Correspondent  :  '  It  has  probably  killed 
as  many  Germans  as  any  division  in  the  British  Army.' 

It  is  impossible  for  a  body  of  men  to  live  together  through 
three,  four  or  five  years  of  war,  and  for  most  of  that  time  under 
the  conditions  of  active  service,  without  the  growth  of  friend- 
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ships.  It  was  therefore  felt  that  our  Ambulance  should  not 
melt  away  without  some  permanent  record  of  its  existence. 
Though  the  reality  of  this  lies  rather  in  the  mind  and  memory 
than  in  any  concrete  form,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  set  the 
evidences  down  in  a  tangible  way,  and  to  that  end  this  volume 
is  designed.  Perhaps  the  book  will  serve  occasionally  as  a 
reminder  of  days  that  were  bitter  enough  at  times,  but  yet  were 
rarely  without  some  alloy  of  pleasure  in  the  comradeship  which 
men  associated  under  such  circumstances  are  bound  to  discover. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  we  lived  our  several  lives  with  no  thought 
of  the  strange  adventure  that  was  to  be  ours.  Now  the  adventure 
is  over  we  go  back  across  the  gulf  of  years  to  the  old  ways  of 
living,  feeling  that  we  have  not  merely  rounded  off  a  spell  of 
ordinary  existence,  but  that  we  have  definitely  closed  a  life, 
a  life  which  had  its  own  rules  and  atmosphere,  and  which  had 
even  acquired  a  strange  normality  of  its  own.  But  one  day, 
when  civilian  ways  have  grown  on  us  again,  we  shall  look  back 
on  this  period  as  on  a  fantastic  dream.  Under  the  mellowing 
influence  of  time  the  shell-broken  earth,  the  shattered  villages 
and  the  shadowless  trees — once  so  real — will  show  but  faintly 
against  the  present  and  peaceable  realities  of  our  own  country. 
In  such  a  mood,  perhaps,  we  might  turn  up  this  volume  to 
sharpen  the  distant  figures,  to  bring  back  for  a  moment  some 
sense  of  the  old  life  in  the  Ambulance,  with  its  tragedies  and  its 
comedies,  with  that  ironic  mixture  of  cruelty  and  kindliness  so 
characteristic  of  war  ;  and  not  least  to  bring  back  some  memories 
of  the  laughter  that  was  sometimes  ours. 
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A.  E.  Dixon,  58  Judd  Street,  Euston  Rd., 

London. 
W.  E.  Dommett,  75  Moundfield  Road, 

Stamford  Hill,  London,  N.  16. 
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H.  L.  Douglass,  "  Lowes,"  Barnes, 
Durham. 

F.  A.  Dowries,  25  Hillshott,  Letchworth. 

J.  J.  Doyle,  29  Wyatt  Road,  Forest 
Gate,  E. 

H.  Duckworth,  58  Lord  Street,  Heap 
Bridge,  nr.  Bury,  Lanes. 

R.  S.  Duncan,  i  Horace  Villas,  Alex- 
andra Road,  Hounslow. 

F.  C.  Dunn,  33  Birstall  Road,  S.  Totten- 
ham, London,  N. 

H.  Dyball,  93  St.  Augustine's  Road, 
Camden  Square,  London,  N.W. 

S.  Dymond,  120  James  Lane,  Leyton- 
stone,  London,  £.  3. 

H.  G.  Easter,  44  King  St.,  Sandwich, 
Kent. 

F.  Edwards,  62  Graveney  Road,  Tooting, 
London,  S.W.  17. 

S.  F.  Edwards,  52  Loraine  Road, 
London,  N.  7. 

E.  C.  Elliott,  88  Tranmere  Road,  Earls- 
field,  London,  S.W.  18. 

W.  C.  H.  Elton,  38  Upterne  Road, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
S.W. 

F.  G.  Ellis,  Oakley  House,  Lindfield, 
Sussex. 

J.    F.    Emery,    116    Akerman    Road, 

Brixton,  London,  S.W. 
A.  J.  Evans,  Woodside  Cottage,  Stoke 

Row,  Henley-on-Thames. 

G.  H.    Faulkner,   95    Lisson    Grove, 
Marylebone,  London. 

W.  A.  Figg,  Hartley  Court,  Three  Mile 
Cross,  nr.  Reading,  Berks. 

E.  Finch,  Granville  House,  Granville 
Road,  Hendon,  London,  N.W. 

S.  Fort,  North  End,  Silesden,  Yorks. 

M.  G.  Francis,  Portway,  Burg  Hill, 
Hereford, 

P.  Frankis,  14  Scott's  Avenue,  Short- 
lands,  Kent. 

O.  G.  Friend,  72  Munster  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W. 

G.  K.  Froud,  33  St.  Barnabas  Street, 
Pimlico,  London,  S.W.  i. 


S.  J.  Fuller,  80  Grenfell  Road,  Maiden- 
head, Berks. 

D.  Furey,   59   Holder  Road,  Yardley, 
Birmingham. 

—  Furninger. 

C.    Furse,    The    Hollies,    Mevagissey, 

Cornwall. 
R.  C.  Gale,  7  Stanley  Road,  Masons  Hill, 

Bromley,  Kent. 
M.  P.  Gallavan,  12  Pigot  Street,  Burdett 

Rd.,  Limehouse,  London,  E. 
J.     Gardner,     Weston     Hill     Cottage, 

Broadwas-on-Teme,  Worcester. 

C.  H.  Garner,  81  Elspeth  Rd.,  Clapham 

Common,  London,  S.W. 
A.  E.  Geake,  103  Belmont  Road,  West 

Green,  London,  N. 
A.    H.    Gibbs,    48    Wyndham    Road, 

Camberwell,  London,  S.E. 

E.  E.  Giles,  i  West  Block,  Chapel  Side, 
Moscow  Road,  Bayswater,  W.  2. 

P.  Giles,  Foxmoor,  Ebley,  nr.  Stroud, 

Glos. 
J.  E.  Gill,  2  Newbridge  Villas,  S.  Yardley, 

Birmingham. 

D.  C.    Giudici,    45    Whitehall    Park, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

W.  Godding,  20  Shelbrook  Street,  Earls- 
field,  London,  W. 

G.  W.  Goldfinch,  92  Elfindale  Road, 
Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

W.  T.  Goldsmith,  74  Rowan  Road, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

C.  J.  Goldsworth,  74  Brook  Green, 
Hammersmith,  London,  W.  6. 

P.  V.  Grant,  13  Cambridge  Road, 
Hammersmith. 

F.  A.  Gray,  15  Woodville  Road,  Mild 
May  Park,  London,  N.  16. 

H.    T.    Griffiths,    68    Peacock    Street, 

Crampton  Street,  West  Newington, 

London,  S.E. 
*C.  H.  Grimshaw,  37  Walsemar  Avenue, 

Fulham,  London,  S.W. 
W.  J.  Grove,  59  Ringford  Road,  West 

Hill,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. 

G.  Gurney,  42  Emerson  Road,  Ilford. 
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J.  H.  Hale,  30  Prague  St.,  Brixton  Hill, 

London,  S.W. 
D.  H.  Hall,  31  Furnival  Road,  Balby, 

Yorkshire. 
R.  S.  Hall,  57  Pulross  Road,  Brixton, 

London,  S.W.  9. 
R.  C.  Hamer,  "  Fairholme,"  Albert  Rd., 

Mitcham,  Surrey. 
H.  H.  Hand,   'The    Hollies,'  Dudley, 

Worcestershire. 
G.    A.    Harding,    108    Melody    Road, 

Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  18. 
S.  J.  Hare,  4x  Peabody  Avenue,  Pimlico, 

London,  S.W. 
B.  F.   Harris,   7  Church  Street,  Diss, 

Norfolk. 

B.  L.   Harris,   7  Church  Street,  Diss, 
Norfolk. 

F.   W.   Harrison,   3   Cowley  Cottages, 

New    Brent    St.,  Hendon,  London, 

N.W. 
A.    W.    Harvey,    59    Duckett    Road, 

Harringay,  London,  N.  4. 
H.  J.  Haskey,  52  Hamley  Road,  Harrow 

Road,  Paddington. 
D.  W.  Hasler,  273  Franciscan  Road, 

Tooting,  London,  S.W.  17. 
Sidney   Hasquincort,  c/o  Hasquincorts, 

Hairdressers,  High  St.,  Swansea. 
J.  N.    Hawken,   12    Chi  Chester    Street, 

St.      George's      Square,      London, 

S.W.  i. 

F.  N.  Hawkins,  High  Street,  Plaxtol, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

J.  B.  Hawney,  The  Farm  School, 
Birkdale. 

A.  Hazelton,  10  Pascoe  Road,  Lewis- 
ham,  London,  S.E. 

J.  Heather,  14  North  Wharf  Road, 
Paddington,  London. 

G.  H.   Hedges,   23   Lansdowne   Road, 
Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

W.  M.  Hendy,  5  Marney  Road,  Clap- 
ham  Common,  London,  S.W.  n. 

C.  F.   Henley,   20   Brocklebank  Road, 
Wandsworth      Common,     London, 
S.W.  1 8. 


E.  H.   Henton,    "The  Finches,"   Al- 
bourne,  Hassocks,  Sussex. 

N.  J.  Hepden,  27  Dunmore  Road,  Wim- 
bledon, London,  S.W. 
H.    C.    Hewitt,    32    Birchington  Road, 

W.  Hampstead,  N.W.  6. 
M.  R.  Hewitt,  176  High  Street,  Tooting, 

London,  S.W.  17. 
H.  H.  Hill,  62  Bromley  Road,  Horfield, 

Bristol. 
C.    E.    Hinton,    22    Fairbridge    Road, 

Highgate,  London,  N.  19. 
J.  B.  Hobbs,  21  Sullen  Road,  Kensal 

Rise,  N.W.  10. 
*P.  W.  T.  Holmes,  56  Coldharbour  Lane, 

Denmark  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

F.  Holton,      North      Gate,      Market 
Weighton,  Yorks. 

F.  Hopkins,  20  Awelfryn,  Pennydarren, 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  S.  Wales. 
N.   Horrocks,   Whitefield,   Bloomsbury 

Lane,  Dimperley,  Manchester. 
F.  L.  Howell,  288  Uxbridge  Road,  West 

Ealing,  London,  W.  13. 

F.  C.    Hubbard,    Springfield    Cottage, 
Grenfell  Road,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 

J.  Hudson,  i  Brentford  Place,  St. 
James,  Bristol. 

A.  Hughes,  Carrisley  Garage,  The 
Grange,  Wimbledon  Common, 
London. 

H.  Hurren,  10  Sussex  Street,  Warwick 
Square,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

A.  Hutchinson,  10  Dean  Street,  Isling- 
ton, London,  W. 

A.  A.  Hutson,  Westmead  Farm,  Sutton, 
Surrey. 

G.  H.  Hyem,  South  Ockenden  Rectory, 
nr.  Romford,  Essex. 

G.  W.  Jarvis,  101  Charles  Street,  Green- 
hithe,  Kent. 

P.  Johnson,  Balmalie,  Drymen,  Stir- 
lingshire. 

V.  J.  Johnson,  4  Hardess  Street,  Herne 
Hill,  London,  S.W. 

W.  Johnson,  55  Fernside  Rd.,  Balham, 
London,  S.W. 
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R.    S.    Johnston,     17    Oxford    Street, 
Bulwell,  Nottingham. 

F.  R.  Jolly,  68  Mansfield  Road,  Hamp- 

stead,  London,  N.W. 
A.   Y.   D.   Jones,   Garth,  Pontardawe, 

Swansea  Valley. 
H.    W.    Jowers,    25    Kirkwood   Road, 

Peckham,  London. 

G.  M.  Jukes,  51  Grove  Road,  Waltham- 

stow,  London,  £.  17. 
W.    T.    Kay,    5    Hasker  St.,  Chelsea, 

London,  S.W. 

*H.  T.  J.  Kenyon,  Laiston,  Suffolk. 
W.  C.  Kimbel,  7  Strone  Road,  Forest 

Gate,  London,  E.  7. 
J.  H.  King,  74  Finborough  Road,  West 

Brompton,  London,  S.W.  10. 
W.  S.  King,  544  King's  Road,  London, 

W.  10. 
A.    E.    Knight,     Whybridge    Cottage, 

South  Hornchurch,  Essex. 
R.   S.    Knight,   The   Rockery,    Lewes, 

Sussex. 
H.  Kronman,  48  Fairholme  Rd.,  Barons 

Court,  W.  Kensington. 
L.   G.   Lane,   Holyrood  Street,   Chard, 

Somerset. 
P.    Lawson,    c/o    Workhouse    Master, 

Camberwell  Workhouse,  Albany  St., 

London,  S.E. 
W.|E.  Layton,  17  Salisbury  Road,  St. 

Albans  Road,  Watford,  Berks. 
H.    C.     Lee,    High    Street,    Winslow, 

Berks. 

W.  Leiper,  55  Urquart  Road,  Aberdeen. 
E.  F.  Lester,  35  Priory  Avenue,  High 

Wycombe,  Bucks. 
G.    Levo,   31    Adelaide   St,    Buckland, 

Portsmouth. 

W.  Lewis,  The  Limes,  Talgarth,  Brecon- 
shire,  S.  Wales. 
H.  C.  Lichfield,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 

E.C.  4. 
W.  G.   Longfellow,  64  Stanley  Road, 

Edmonton,  London,  N. 
G.  Lord,  Carlton,  Sharnbrook,  Bedford- 
shire 


F.  T.  Lovelock,  4  Gloucester  Road, 
Tottenham,  London,  N.  15. 

C.  E.    Lowe,    75    Sutherland    Street, 
Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 

H.  Lowe,  100  Lower  Stafford  Street, 
Wolverhampton,  Staffs. 

A.  E.  Lymon,  160  Bower  Street,  Bedford. 
S.  Lyon,  High  View,  Longfield,  Kent. 

B.  Macdonald,  27  Saville  Mount,  Chapel- 

town,  Leeds. 

D.  Macdonald,    6    Crowlistu    U.I.G., 
Stornaway,  Rosshire,  Scotland. 

W.  H.  E.  McDonald,  73  Parliament  St., 
Derby. 

R.  Mackereth,  120  North  Norah  Street, 
Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada. 

J.  Mclver,  35  Goode  Street,  Port  Sun- 
light, Cheshire. 

F.  McKay,   21  Jackson's  Row,  Man- 
chester. 

J.  A.  McLeod,  42  Hillcrest  Road, 
Acton,  London,  W.  3. 

W.  McNaught,  Annandale,  Woodside 
Park  Road,  N.  Finchley,  London. 

W.  Mahoney,  44  Lanover  Road,  Wool- 
wich Common,  London,  S.E. 

W.  C.  Malkin,  104  Redmond  Road, 
Stepney,  London,  E.  i. 

W.  T.  Markwell,  Guildhouse  Cottage, 
Thorpe-St.-Andrew,  Norwich. 

G.  G.  Marsden,  13  Moore  St.,  Bolton, 
Lanes. 

L.   Martyn,   47   Ridgemount   Gardens, 

London,  E. 
R.  E.  Mason,  44  Graham  Avenue,  West 

Haling,  London,  W. 
J.    H.    Massey,    Overton,    Trodsham, 

Cheshire. 
R.  E.  Maszlin,  66  Napier  Rd.,  Phillip 

Lane,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

—  Maudsley. 

—  Meade. 

J.  T.  Meredith,  Green  Cowden,  Bake- 
well,  Derbyshire. 

S.  Meskin. 

A.  Middleton,  96  Bostock  Street, 
Warrington,  Lanes. 
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W.  R.  Miles,  4  Neales  Sq.,  St.  Benedicts,        J. 

Norwich. 
G.   W.   Mills,  Vale  Cottage,   Burham,        L. 

Rochester,  Kent. 
G.    A.    Morey,    16    Twyford    Avenue,        T. 

Stamshaw,  Portsmouth. 
W.  Moscrop,  46  Charles  Rupert  Street,        G. 

Bolton,  Lanes. 
E.   E.   Moss,    60   Arnott   Street,    New        E. 

Kent  Road,  S.E. 

E.  T.  Moss,  60  Arnott  Road,  New  Kent        C. 
Road,  S.E.  i. 

J.   H.   Moss,    17  Hutchinson  Avenue,        H. 

London,  E.G. 
R.     Mottershead,     2     Belmot     Street,        T. 

Eggington   Street,   Rochdale   Road, 

Collyhurst,  Manchester.  A. 

H.  Mullen,  Balgonie  Terrace,  Carden- 

den,  Fifeshire.  E. 

R.    C.    Murzell,    24    St.    James    Road, 

Kingston-on-Thames.  *F. 

T.  D.  Myland,  9  Blenheim  Terrace,  St. 

John's  Wood,  London,  N.W.  8.  G. 

W.   J.   Nancarrow,   Kernick  Mills,   St. 

Stephen's,  Grampound  Road,  Corn-        G. 

wall. 
G.    Naylor,    Hazeldale,    Brood    Lane,        A. 

Bramley,  Leeds. 

F.  G.  B.  Nives,   128  Upper  Richmond        A. 
Rd.,  East  Sheen,  London,  S.W.  14. 

J.  H.  Noble,  8 1  Stanton  Street,  Derby.        C. 
W.    Nolan,    7   Chapel   Street,     Bootle,        T. 

Liverpool. 
W.  J.  Noonan,  67  Vauxhall  Bridge  Rd.,        F. 

London,  S.W. 
*E.  E.  Nott,  304  Frien  Road,  Dulwich,        F. 

London,  S.E.  22. 
J.  W.  Osborne,  32  Station  Rd.,  Ilfra-        C. 

combe,  N.  Devon. 
H.    C.    Page,    144    Mapledene    Road,        G. 

Dalston,  E.  8. 
*E.    L.    Palmer,    221    Harlesden    Lane,        W 

Willesden,  London,  N.W.  10. 
H.  Palmer,  221  Harlesden  Lane,  Willes-        J. 

den,  London,  N.W.  10. 

G.  V.  Parker,  2  Aldbridge  St.,  Surrey  Sq.,        F. 

Walworth,  S.E.  17. 


V.  Parker,  24  Sandrock  Road,  Lewis- 
ham,  London,  S.E.  4. 

W.  Parsons,   33  Hemberton  Road, 

Clapham,  London,  S.W. 

W.  Pateman,  114  Avenue  Parade, 

Accrington,  Lanes. 

A.  Pearson,  77  Lady  Margaret  Rd., 

London,  N.W.  5. 
A.  Penton,  20  Chatts  Road,  Battersea, 

London,  S.W.  u. 

A.  Percival,  63  Salcott  Road,  Wands- 
worth  Common,  London,  S.W.  n. 

Pettman,  "  Laburnum,"  Birching- 

ton,  Kent. 

Porter,  Wilton  Villa,  Railway  Street, 

Southport,  Lanes. 

G.  Pottinger,  23  Malta  St.,  Percival 

Street,  London,  E.G.  I. 

E.  Pottinger,  23  Malta  St.,  Percival 

Street,  London,  E.C.  i. 

T.  Price,  Greyhound  Hotel,  Builth 

Wells,  Breconshire. 

R.  Probert,  29  Green  Lane,  Penge, 

London,  S.E. 

H.    Quest,    55    Battersea    Bridge 

Buildings,  Battersea,  London,  S.W. 
R.  Quimby,  Rockclan,  Fernlea  Road, 

Mitcham,  Surrey. 

W.    Ray,    119    Courland  Avenue, 

Ilford. 
Ray,  1 6  Dyers  Lane,  Putney,  S.W. 

J.    Reading,    92   Walterton   Road, 

Harrow  Road,  Paddington. 
Resker,  25  Priory  Avenue,  Waltham- 

stow. 

G.    Richardson,    27    Elm    Grove, 

Hammersmith,  London,  W.  6. 

L.    Riekie,    20    Finborough    Road, 

Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W. 

Roberts,  112  High  St.,  Tewkesbury, 

Glos. 
.  H.  Roberts,  2oa  Castle  Hill,   Truro, 

Cornwall. 

Robinson,  58  Bassett  Road,  North 

Kensington,  London,  W 

Rockingham,  337  Stanstead  Road, 

Catford,  London,  S.E.  6. 
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W.    F.    Rogers,     2    Palmerston    Rd.,        G. 

High     Street,     Kilburn,      London, 

N.W.  6.  A. 

R.  T.  K.  Rose,  2  Whippingham  Road, 

Brighton,  Sussex.  G. 

P.  P.  Rosenston,  4  Freds  Terrace, 

Finsbury  St.,  Beverly  Rd.,  Hull.  G. 

F.  L.  C.  Ruming,  24  Calbourne  Road, 
Balham,  London,  S.W.  12.  H. 

C.  B.  Rushton,  52  Lebanon  Gardens, 

Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  18.  J. 

H.  G.  Sadler,  East  View,  New  Englands 

Road,  Hayward's  Heath,  Sussex.  S. 

S.  R.  Sargant,  16  Lancashire  Road, 

Bishopston,  Bristol.  T. 

G.  R.    Scholefield,    6    Morris    Grove, 
Kirkstall,  Leeds.  W 

A.  E.  Scofield,  18  White  St.,  Pennywell 

Road,  Bristol.  W 

A.  Sears,  Ashleigh  Grange,  Cathall  Rd., 

Hayward's  Heath.  W 

W.  Shand,  30  Benvie  Road,  Dundee, 

Scotland  ;  18  Mount  Pleasant  Road,        E. 
New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  20  St.  Albans  Road,  Dart- 
ford,  Kent.  A. 

F.  R.  Shear,  12  Lechmere  Road,  Willes- 

den,  London,  N.W.  10.  R. 

J.  T.  Shee,  39  Kitchener  Street,  Sunder- 

land,  Co.  Durham.  G. 

W.  Shepherd,  75  Fairfield  Rd.,  Edmon- 
ton, London,  N.  H. 
—  Sheppard. 

W.  Sherry,  18  Benton  Road,  Harwell,        E. 
Middlesex 

E.  C.  Sherwood,   31    Frederick   Street,        H. 
Westminster. 

S.  Shrier,   i6a  Bevis  Marks,  St.  Mary        L. 

Axe,  E.C.  S. 

A.  F.  T.  Shrimpton,  533  Ingelow  Rd., 

Lavender  Hill,  S.W.  8.  R. 

F.  L.  Skinner,  42  Lascotts  Rd.,  Bowes 
Park,  London,  N.  T. 

P.    G.    Skinner,    42    Lascotts    Road,        J. 

Bowess  Park,  London,  N. 
F.  J.  H.  Sleeman,  28  MacFarlane  Road,        H. 

Shepherd's  Bush,  London. 


Smalley,  5  St.  Annes  Street,  Padiham, 
Lanes. 

Smith,  76  Napier  Road,  East  Ham, 
London,  E.  6. 

R.  Smith,  17  Ivanhoe  Road,  Camber- 
well,  London,  S.E. 
W.  Smith,  89  London  Road,  Colne, 
Wiltshire. 

C.  Smith,  14  Zetland  Street,  Bruns- 
wick Road,  Poplar,  London,  E.  14. 
Smith,  12  Belmont  Terrace,  May- 
bole,  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

W.  J.  Smith,  40  Grange  Park  Road, 
Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

F.  Smith,  20  Marion  Avenue,  Wood- 
house,  Leeds. 

.  Smith,  91  Barclay  Road,  Waltham- 
stow,  London,  E.  17. 

.  G.  Smith,  13  Leitrim  Grove,  Batter- 
sea  Park  Road,  London,  S.W. 

.  H.  Smith,  32  Kelvindale  St.,  New 
City  Road,  Glasgow. 
E.    Sprackling,     273    Wandsworth 
Bridge     Road,     Fulham,     London, 
S.W. 

Stacey,   "Rose  Cottage,"  Horfield 
Common,  Horfield,  Bristol. 
C.    Stanbridge,    50    Priory    Road, 
Croydon,  Surrey. 

A.  Stepto,  49  Hackford  Rd.,  Holland 
Street,  Brixton,  London,  S.W. 
Stockman,   Ivy  Dale   House,   Ivy- 
bridge,  S.  Devon. 

Sumner,  68  Kender  St.,  New  Cross, 
London,  S.E. 

M.  Sutton,  136  Hartington  Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

A.  Swinfield,  4  Cedar  Road,  Leicester. 
H.    Sykes,    70    Gladstone   Avenue, 
Noel  Park,  Wood  Green. 
Taylor,  28  Vicarage  Lane,  Stratford, 
London. 

Teale,  8  Blenheim  Square,  Leeds. 
T.  E.  Thacker,  46  Hulliford  Street, 
Canonbury,  London,  N.  i. 
J.  Thompson,  24  Cambridge  Road, 
Hammersmith,  London,  W. 
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J.  Timson,  27  Peel  Street,  Leicester. 
W.  S.  Trepte,  22  St.  Paul  Street,  New 

North  Road,  London,  N.  i. 
W.    G.    Trotman,    10    Upstall    Street, 

Camberwell,  London,  S.E.  5. 
*C.   J.   Tuck,   88   Colney   Hatch   Lane, 

Muswell  Hill. 
G.  J.  Turner,  34  Chapel  Lane,  Walton, 

Felixtowe,  Suffolk. 
G.  S.  L.  Turner,  30  Whitegate  Road, 

Southend-on-Sea,  Essex. 
S.  J.  Turner,  30  Marsalla  Road,  Lewis- 
ham,  London,  S.E.  13. 
G.    T.    Tutt,    15    Ravenswood    Road, 

Balham,  London,  S.W. 
C.  Urch,  "Northfield,"  Oxford  Road, 

Teddington. 
R.  Vaile,  53  South  Western  Road,  East 

Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

F.  J.  Vanderhoeven,  82  Cempe  Road, 
Willesden,  London,  N.W. 

A.   J.   Wagstaff,    15   Lindhurst   Road, 

Highams  Park,  Chingford,  Essex. 
W.     G.    Waldron,     4     Aylmor    Road, 

Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  12. 
A.  J.  Walker,  36  Cardigan  Road,  Bow, 

London,  E. 
J.    Walker,    8    Queen    Street,    Barry 

Dock,  South  Wales. 

G.  R.  Waters,  18  Itlings  Lane,  Hessle, 
nr.  Hull. 

C.  H.  Watson,  Elmsall  Lodge,  Gledhow, 
Leeds. 

H.  W.  Webb,  28  Hedgeley  Street,  Lee, 
London,  S.E.  12. 

S.  H.  Webster,  165  Church  Road,  North- 
wood,  Middlesex. 


S.  Weir,  Craigmory,  Newry,  Ireland. 

R.  W.  Weller,  179  Greenvale  Road, 
Eltham  Park,  London,  S.E. 

T.  C.  West,  I5a  Bromham  Road,  Bed- 
ford. 

J.  T.  Whippie,  16  Cliveden  Road,  Wim- 
bledon, London,  S.W. 

P.  H.  Whitby,  19  Santos  Road,  West 
Hill,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  18. 

G.  White,  34  Avenue  Road,  Camberwell, 
S.E. 

G.  W.  White,  34  Avenue  Road,  Camber- 
well,  London,  S.E.  5. 

W.  Wilkins,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Fenny 
Crompton,  nr.  Langton,  Warwick- 
shire. 

G.  Willett,  Norden  Vicarage,  Rochdale, 
Lanes. 

H.  H.  Williams,  25  Maysoule  Road, 
Clapham  Junction,  London,  S.W.  n. 

G.  Willmott,  14  Guelph  St.,  Kensington, 
Liverpool. 

D.  S.  Wilson,  12  Furzedown  Market, 
Mitcham  Road,  Tooting,  London, 
S.W.  17. 

G.  Witham,  59  Lichfield  Road,  Grove 
Road,  Bow,  London,  E. 

F.  Witts,  65  Bilton  Good  Avenue, 
Harrowgate,  Yorks. 

P.  J.  Wright,  ii  Coulson  Street,  Chelsea, 

London,  S.W.  3. 

"R.  Wright,  4  Wakeling  Street,  Stepney, 
London,  E. 

O.  M.  Woodliffe,  6  St.  Stephen's  Road, 
Hounslow. 

J.  W.  Woods,  no  Burnthwaite  Road, 
Fulham,  London,  S.W. 
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